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‘amen a Day of Colf\ EEE m A ey Ahi 
cycling, or any outdoor sport, when the body is weary, the hands we and chapped, or the 


face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT removes all irritations— soothes and com- 
forts the body. 


There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch 
Hazel preparations represented to be «‘the same as’’ POND’S EXTRACT. 
They generally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,’’ which irritates the skin, and, 
taken internally, is a deadly poison. 

Get POND’S EXTRACT, sold ONLY in SEALED BOTTLES in BUFF 
WRAPPERS. 


POND’S E ¥TR AC T OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding piles, however severe. It Is a 
specific in all skin dis +, aud gives quick relief to burn-~ and bru'ss 
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The Piano 


has for years been the one eyesore 
in otherwise beautifully and artis- 
tically furnished rooms. Archi- 
tecturally the average piano case 
is anabomination. So true is this 
that some makers have added sep= 
arate departments for the manu- 
facture of “art’’ cases. The 


To acquire 


a winning weigh, get Masons Hamlin 


a pound box of PIANOS 
Wh itma n’s are made only in artistic cases, 


correctly designed, no matter how 

Chocolates and Confections. simple, hence artistic in effect. A 

visit to our warerooms will con 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate. vince you of this, or a catalogue; 
Made in a minute. less effectively. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. WAREROOMS, 135 FIFTH AVE: 


(Gor. 20th Street.) 
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Why 4,000 Investors Bought 


$3,461,000 


Worth of our New York Lots during the PAST YEAR. 


Over three and a quarter million dollars !—that’s the forceful story oi our real estate sales 
during the year just ended. We ask YOU to dwell on these figures long enough to realize— 
to understand what they really mean. These three anda quarter million dollars actually rep- 
resent the CONFIDENCE which the thousands who have invested in our New York: city 
lots have in us. YOU, perhaps, have not yet invested—-not even investigated. This adver- 
tisément is written to induce you to let us tell you the story of our great proposition :— 


“$10 Secures a $510 Lot in Greater New York” 


WITHIN 35 MINUTES OF THESE SKY-SCRAPERS, By TROLLEY, Sc. 


This carries a guaranteed increase of 25 per cent. in value within one year from November 
1st, 1902; a free trip to New York (east of Chicago or like distance); a free deed to your heirs 
in case you die before you have paid in full for your property; with the highest class improve- 
ments free of cost, etc.; in short, everything that will make a cash payment of $10, anda 
monthly payment of $6 until you have paid us $510, develop into a life’s income. 

This is a high-class, strictly honest proposition, or you may be sure this magazine would 
not permit our announcement to appear. Nor would we have the privilege of referring to 
twenty National Banks, the commercial agencies and over 30,000 customers all over 
the United States 

We feel that we are the trustees of the thousands who invest with us, and as such we 
shall see that every dollar YOU invest with us shall bring you many fold. You 
have absolutely nothing to lose by writing us at once for full particulars, or better still 
—mail us $Io, the first payment on a lot, with the distinct understanding that we 
will return it to you if we have misrepresented our proposition in the slightest 
particular. Write under all circumstances. You would not be fair to yourself 
if you failed to look into this matter. Fill out subjoined coupon and mail it 
to us to-day. 


Wood, Harmon & Co. 


Dept. A. F. 4, 257 Broadway, New York 


** There ia no doubt the property 
8ist wards, represents the best 





Unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of 
unquestioned reputation to act as our permament representatives 
ia their own community. Write for particulars. 
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POSSESSORS, 


49,762 PURCHASERS, or 


HEIRS Wanted. 


To THE OWNERS OF THE Copies of the Genuine, Complete and Authorized Ninth Edition 
of the ENCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA imported into the U. S. 


All persons who have bought or inherited genuine sets of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
will learn something very greatly to their advantage if they will at once communicate with us. 
We do not wish the names and addresses of those persons who bought sets of us, for such names 
we already have. Nor do we wish the names of those who have bought pirated, garbled, 
imperfect and mutilated sets, and we therefore state that the imported and authorized copies 
bear the imprint on the title-page of Adam & Charles Black, of Edinburgh and London; 
or Charles Scribner & Sons of New York; or of Samuel H. Hall, of New York. Un- 
doubtedly many owners of the garbled and imperfect sets will write us for what we are 
prepared to send you, and in order to secure ourselves against them, we ask you to look on 
the final page of any one of your volumes and state in your letter the name and address of 
the printers which you will find there. We shall then know from that name and address 
whether the writer has one of the genuine or one of the imperfect and pirated copies. 

All persons who have the authorized ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, and will communicate 
with us at once, will learn something of great profit to themselves. 


Address: THE MANAGER, “ THE TIMES” (London), 
225 Fourth Avenue, NEw York. 
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Ghe Only Absolutely New Encyclopaedia 


New, Up to date, Authoritative, Superbly Illustrated. Critical 
Examination Solicited. See Special Ofer Below . . 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENGYGLOPAEDIA 


17 VOLUMES — EDITED BY — 15,000 PAGES 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. re Petia of the Care rity, (1876-1901), 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, PH.D., L.H.D., .,,,Zrofesor in 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., [ate Profeworin 


_ Assisted by nearly 200 Eminent Editors and Contributors 

It is the one great American Encyclopedia,—new text, new type, new illustra- 
tions. There is nothing in this country comparable with it. Its only peers are 
the great German Encyclopedias. 

GRITIGAL EXAMINATION INVITED 
It is impossible to describe adequately this monumental work in an advertise- 
ment. Send your name and address on the coupon herewith, and a handsome 
prospectus with full description, sample pages, colored plates, and maps, will 
be sent you, together with information regarding a 
Special Discount to Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
and our little-at-a-time payment plan. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Magazine Bargains 
EVER] OFFERED — 


Magazines may ) THE "INDEPENDENT, 1 year, $2.00 


be sent to one or || S888. World’s Work or Review of Reviews may be substituted. 


different addresses || The BIBLICAL WORLD, I year, $ 2.00 


and may be either School Review or House Beautiful may be substitu’ 
new or renewals | SUCCESS, ~- - l year, $1.00 
ea || NICKELL MAGAZINE, 1 year, .50} Ay Four. ° 


wise stated. World’s Events or Ladies’ World may be sabstituted. } 
1 TWO SPECIAL OFFERS fvenitay's and success, 2s” Stas 


INDEPENDENT, . 1 year, $2.00 | Our Price, | INDEPENDENT, . 1 year, $2.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 1 year, $2.50 | $4.00 | WORLD’S WORK. ~- 1 year, $3.00 
Lippincott’s may be substituted. for All Lippincott’s may be substituted. 
SUCCESS, - =  lyear, $1.00) Three, | EVERYBODY'S, - = I year, $1.00 


INDEPENDENT, - 1 year, $2.00 = Price, INDEPENDENT, | I year, $2.08 
PUBLIC OPINION (New), | year, $3.00 4.00 year, $3. 
SUCCESS or for Ai) | THE ART STUDENT, = 1 year, $1.00 


EVERYBODY'S, | year, $1.00 ) Three. Ane SLL 


























American Boy and Table Talk...... ......---.. 
Independent, Scribner’s and Everybody’s (or Success) 
Independent, Gentury and Success (or Everybody’s) ............++++..0. Bbbeees cece 7.00 
Independent, St. Nicholas, Cosmopolitan end Lesiie’s Monthly........--....... 7.00 


sa TWO GREAT §5.00 OFFERS 


INDEPENDENT, . 1 year, $2.00 , Our Price, | INDEPENDENT, . 1 year, $2.00 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, I year, $3.00 A k 
“= Nicholas may be qubsioahes. $5.00 | ST. NICHOLAS, 1 year, $3.00 


AMERICAN BOY, = 1 year, $1.00 
THE ART STUDENT, - 1 year, $1.00 | for All , , 
‘American Mother may be substitated. ) Three. | NICKELL MAGAZINE, = 1 year, 50 








Youth’s Gompanion (including all extra numbers and calendar for 1903) meoy be added to any 


of our offers for $1.75 additional; Pearson’s, with Galendar, $1.00; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, pte 3 Saturday Evening Post, $1.00 y McGlure’s, $1.00; Munsey’s, $1.005 Dee 
lineator, $1.00 3 Argosy, $1.00; St. Nicholas, $2.65; Harper's, $3.35; Gentury, $3.65. 


If you will send us three orders for any of the above combinations of $1.50 or more you may have 

R FREE as your ey = a@ yearly subscription to Cosmo tan, or Era, or Amérioan Boy: oF 
Leslie’s Monthly, or Table or Success, or y's. Your OWN CLUB ani (e) 

iii Orlin OL , make the three orders. : 








REFERENCES: The Bradstreet ncy, R. G. Dun & Co., all Publishers and Phoenix 
National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 





Glub raisers, newsdealers and agents wanted to take orders for our combination 
offers. Liberal commissions paid. Address all orders to 


J. M. HANSON, XéExer." "5 Hanson Block, - Lexington, Ky. 


Ge” 44 PAGE GATALOGUE OF 3,000 PERIODICALS FREE. 
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est Offer «. Year 


Absolutel: Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas 
FREE of Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, and 
Subscrib COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 
wPSCrIPETS \ free to all who subscribe NOW. 


Features of LESLIE’s for November and December: 
*“*The Mill,’”’ a new and striking story by Dk. HENRY VAN 
\ Dyxs. ‘The Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a genuine per- 
\. sonal narrative of intense human interest. ‘‘Richard 
Mansfield,’’ a masterly sketch by the first of theat- 
rical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. Stories by such 
authors as HARRY STILWELL EDWARDS, 
CHARLES BATTELL LOoMIS, EDEN PHILL- 
— EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 

OUGH. 


LOOKING FORWARD—1903 
Three Splendid Novels. 


“Glengarry Stories,’’ a tale of sentiment. 
A better —— to *“‘The Man from Gien- 
Fen Mg y, LPH oa. nr — 
ogg Box,”’ a story of my by Aun 
e¢ Leavenworth Case,’ NNA Ee 
ERINE GREEN. ‘Dennis Dent,” a novel of 
thrilling interest, by the creator of ‘‘The Ama- 
teur pray wl * ERNEST W. — 

Each month will a) ored portraits of the best Ameri: and 
actresses, sketched life 1 —~ accompanied by frank and authoritative criti- 
cigms. Among the sketches made for early num =a portraits of JOSEPH 

JEFFERSON, RICHARD MANSFIELD, and Miss JULIA MARLOWE. 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 Cts.; $ ]- 00 a Year 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


The — ~~ popularity of the Actress Calendar 

inted for LESLIE’s MONTHLY last 

year by Miss MAUD STuMM, the well 

nown American water colorist, bas 

led us to employ her extraordinary 

talent aes a a for 1908, pictur- 

merican Co! Girl. uti- 

’ Coprright—1908 pagar in we ve colors upon 
141-147 Fifth Ave., Yale Unibersity Yell eavy pebble pinto pape, tied 
New York. with silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of 
Brekekekex Koaz Koaz, ris dressed in the colors of the great colleges 

tor m: Brekekekex Koax Koax, Oop Oop, On each sheet is =~. ‘ propriate college sea 
_ to FRANK LESLIE'S \, Parabalou, Yale! and the eotape yell. whole carries out the 


R MONTHLY for the 
tees. Please send me the a. complete college idea. "ize 10 in. by 1234 in. 


on Calendar and November and Remember, ifyou mention the Tue INDEPENDEN’ the Beautiful 
December numbers of 1902 FREE. American College Girl Calendar for 1908, and oe November and De- 
I enclose $1.00 for my subscription. » cember issues ne given free, all charges p id by us, with each 
$1. tS oscription to FRANK LESLIE Is Pervaan MONTHLY 

\ for 1903—that is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


\ IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
Frank Leslie Publishing House (Founded 1855), 
%, — oy Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The and December numbers and the Calendar are NOT 
GIVEN wi with combination subscription orders — advertised. 
Use the attached coupon. Clip it of: 
Ail it out, and mail it to us with $1 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


Bo ys World 


A new vy fer the Sunday-school, to solve 
by | boy problem. 
4, taper te 8 te bring boys inte the school and 


for bo pee 
in ieee and feaves cut. Pr Sige wi 





Table, "Question, Drawen, 


n pages. 
«The only Sunday-school paper published for boys 


cription, bo 


or, ping for introduc 


Ghe 

A weekly eight-page paper, ted in colors, 

same size and general p! as our boys’ » 
ris to. have something of their own— 
to hold them to Se a ool, and to help 
eir every-day lif: 

Crowded with stories ‘ent incidents of girl- 
life. Departments —s, 4 bm in which all 
ue are interested— Earni and — Money. 

aining and seeeanetl Home Work and 
Sane —_ at ool, Girls of Other Lands, 
Deeds Doing, Devotional Thoughts, etc. 
Stories, “incidents and departments prepared by 
writers = 


eents per year. 
on. Samples free. 





Sure im ere the attendance of lea— 
increase ‘hetr rest in the school and the lessons. 
Sure to help the teacher. 
THE ONLY GIRLS’ PAPER OF ANY 
KIND PVBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


me in lots of three or more, addressed to one 
5 gomeancne each a year, 6c. per quar- 


—e Rigg cents per year. 
for towebes tion. Samples free. 


ne C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 














WANE —Active. educated men. Weekly salary or definite 
time guarantee paid Give D th we ons, references. 
DOD E CO., New YoOrK 


FREE EDUCATION 


in the following courses for home study: Illustrating, Caricature, Ad-' ae, 
Journalism , Proofreading Sten hy, Bookkeeping, Practical Electrici 

Electrical Engineering (interior iting and citing; Electric Talleays 
and Telephone and Telegrapa Engineering). Write for Free Tuition Contract. 
lorrespondence Institute of America, Bex 818, Seranton, Pa. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley. Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR SALE. 
CHURCH ORGAN. 


Suitable for medium size church. Rare bargain. For 
further particulars address 
J. W. FOLLETT, 
2187 Broadway, New York. 














For all who have arrived a 
middle age or beyond . .- 


Diet in Relation to Age 
and Activity, — 


wie hints nonce conducive 
SIR HE T THOMPSON, F.R.C.S. bm aS 
py Ao tn 31 1,00. 


“. * * Almost funique, as the gifted author’is) now 
in his 82d year, and has embodied in the above volume 
his experiences, impressions, and _ advice, ded to 


such an extreme period as the ninth decade, 


BOO “Get and read the whole book 
‘YOU OUunT. and you will be glad that you have 
taken the trouble.”—N. Y. American 
TO READ. and Journal. ,, 


“Probably a more , practical, as it is ‘certainly a more 
suggestive, Thealth manual than any of i numerous 
ambitious volumes that have been ed jon this sub- 
ject.”—The Independent, N. Y. 





Also by the same author, a little 
brochure of timely interest, 


“The Unknown God ?” 


AN ESSAY 
In 18mo,*cloth, gilt top, price 60 cents 

* * * An attempt to seek by careful yan f- 
available data, some certain assurance ——— 
influence which the “ Infinite and Eternal ergy a 
which all things p: ” has exercised on man from 
the begi gning. 

Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on receipt of price 

From the publishers. 


F. WARNE & CO., 36 East 22d St., New York 
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LIVED ON 
THE FIL 


BY ANNIE 
= LAURIE 


st ta * set 0 
LS 

Just the thing ior children 

from five to ten years of age 


$1.00 


Can be had at all Booksellers 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS 
At the Sign of the Lark 


662 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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THE ONLY “HELPS” 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. You can find quickly just what you are looking for. These * Helps” contain 
the Concise Bible Dictionary with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance and 
we Bible Atlas. 

or says: nee will give more value to the Bible Teacher, Student or Reader, than any 


other alt ty of the great 
Prices from $1.20 upwards. 


Bibles of every description in all kinds of binding and various pine.af type, Text Bibles from 
35 cents «fwards. American Standard Edttion of the Revised Bible from 
$1.00 upwards. Nelson's Sunday-School Scholar's Bible from && cents 
upwards, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


For sale by all leading booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 
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“Hunting the Fox” 


is a feature to delight 
all horsemen, in the 
November number of 


OUTING 


Sportsmen or sports- 
women, with gun, or 
line, or golf club, or 
simply the love of out- 
doors, will be enthusi- 
astic over November 
OUTING. 


Instruction goes hand in hand with 
rare entertainment in every issue 
of OUTING. Ask the newsdealer. 
Insist on it. 25 cents. 


Financial 
Advertisers 


have found that a great 





constituency of alert, 
progressive men of af- 
fairs, who have both the 
inclination and the 
means to make invest- 
ments, is reached by 


The World’s Work, 


The Magazine for Men Whe Do Things. HERBERT WHYTE of OUTING has the most com- 
— bureau of sporting information in existeace. 


ree to OUTING subscribers, See Magazine. 
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SPECIAL a ai — al 
Guana Fine Violins |THE INDEPENDENT 


Stock on this con- A Weekly Magazine. Entered at os ow York Post Office 


comprising the celebrat- as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
wr iawie ey llectlon. Write for 


new catali XC ree) containin Terms of subscription, Payable in 0 ae ene year, 
, oa simile 1 ap comer oe $2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

n ber of fine. Piolins. Diet of Ginate a months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to ey in the Postal Union, $1.56a por 
. a ay for of an address should be received one 
very low, ered. week before nen to take effect ; the old as well as the 
Monthly permen™ be ar. new address should be given. 
ranged. SPECIAL: Viol ns cont esir turn manuscripts, if not 

Fort np — one eating the Lt — addrensed envelope. 
ormal ¢é 
with each inetrum haw — We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon 
LYON & HEALY. roe St.. Chicago. for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Survey of the World 


Last week’s elections were 
generally favorable to the 
Republican party. Altho 
the Republican majority in the House 
was reduced by about one-third, some 
States were gained that had been held 
by the Democratic or Fusion forces. Ad- 
ditional proof of the decline of Populism 
was seen in results that pointed to the 
conversion of some Populists to the Re- 
publican side in the States west of the 
Mississippi. There were no indications of 
such a reaction as has repeatedly taken 
place at elections midway between Presi- 
dential campaigns. It was the opinion 
of observing persons that the avoidance 
of such a reaction was due in large 
measure to the influence of President 
Roosevelt’s acts and public addresses, 
voters not held closely by party ties being 
influenced by his character and utter- 
ances rather than by the legislative rec- 
ord of his party. The Republican major- 
ity in the House next year will be be- 
tween 25 and 30, and the State elections 
point surely to the retention of a large 
Republican majority in the Senate, altho 
the number of Republican seats may be 
slightly reduced. In the Congressional 
elections there were no great or highly 
significant changes. The solid Repub- 
lican delegations of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin were broken by the admission of 
one Democrat in each State. In the 
Scranton district of Pennsylvania Con- 
gressman Connell was unexpectedly de- 
feated by Mr. Howell, who had been re- 
moved from ihe office of Superintendent 
of Schools, it is said, by Mr. Connell’s 
friends, and who was elected by the 
Democrats with the aid of the coal min- 
ers, who seem to have voted against the 
Republicans in the anthracite district. 


Result of the 
Elections 


In Rhode Island a political revolution, 
which elected a Demccratic Governor for 
the first time in a great many years, gave 
the Democrats one of the two Congress- 
men. This revolution appears to have 
been due to the failure of the Repub- 
licans to enforce the new ten-hour law. 
Throughout the country there was a 
noticeable increase of the Socialist vote. 
In Massachusetts, where John C. Chase 
(recently Socialist Mayor of Haverhill) 
was the Socialist candidate for Governor, 
nearly 33,000 votes were cast for him, 
against less than 11,000 for the party’s 
ticket a year ago. A part of this gain 
came from Silver Democrats dissatisfied 
with the Democratic ticket. Haverhill 
and Brockton send Socialists to the 
Legislature. In New Haven there were 
nearly 1,200 Socialist votes. In the 
neighboring small city of Derby George 
P. Sullivan, a young plumber, was 
elected Mayor by Democrats and the la- 
bor unions on a Socialist platform. Con- 
siderable increases are reported in many 
States.—The canvass for the office of 
Speaker of the House is already in prog- 
ress, the leading candidates being Mr. 
Cannon, of Illinois, and Mr. Dalzell, of 
Pennsylvania.—In the Mountain States 
the Republicans were very successful, 
carrying Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah and Colorado, the first of these by 
a large majority. In Utah it is expected 
that Mr. Reed Smoot, a young Apostle 
of the Mormon Church, will be sent to 
the Senate. He says that he has never 
practiced polygamy. The Fusionists 
were overcome in Nebraska in spite of 
Mr. Bryan’s efforts. Governor Van Sant 
had an unprecedented majority in Min- 
nesota, given in approval of his attack 
upon the great railway merger. Gov- 
2673 
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ernor La Follette had a majority of about 
50,000 in Wisconsin, and it is expected 
that the Republican Legislature will re- 
elect Senator Spooner. In Colorado the 
unseating of Denver members of the 
Legislature may prevent the re-election 
of Senator Teller, and place Mr. Wolcott 
in the Senate again. A complication of 
issues in California, chiefly relating to 
labor, reduced the Republican majority. 
Mr. Hopkins will go to the Senate from 
Illinois, in place of Senator Mason. Ohio 
gave a Republican majority of nearly 
90,000. Mayor Tom Johnson’s sensa- 
tional canvass was not sufficiently im- 
pressive to overcome the opposition of 
Mr. John R. McLean in his own party. 
The Mayor has been regarded as the 
favorite candidate of Mr. Bryan for the 
Presidential nomination. The election in 
Ohio has not helped him. In Delaware at 
least 80f the 29 members of the Republican 
majority in the Legislature, it is believed, 
will stedfastly oppose the election of 
Mr. Addicks to the Senate, and it is 
probable that there will once more be a 
deadlock on this question. The Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor in Massa- 
chusetts made a fine run, his vote show- 
ing an increase of 40 per cent. over that 
of his predecessor, Mr. Quincy. Indiana 
has a Republican majority of 35,000. 
Pennsylvania gives Judge Pennypacker 
160,000 majority. There is evidence of 
much fraud in Philadelphia. 


a 


The influence of purely 
local issues, in addition 
to that of national ques- 
tions, was seen in the State and city of 
New York. The majority in the city for 
Mr. Coler, Democratic candidate for 
Governor, was unexpectedly large, and 
. this was also true of the majority in the 
remainder of the State for Governor 
Odell, whom the Republicans had nomi- 
nated for a second term. But the excess 
of Democratic votes for Coler in the city 
(about 122,000) was overcome by the 
excess of Republican ballots elsewhere 
for the Governor, who was re-elected by 
a plurality of from 11,000 to 12,000. In 
Mr. Coler’s canvass the chief figure had 
been ex-Senator David B. Hill, who 
hopes to be nominated for the Presidency 
in 1904, and who has some influential 
foes in his own party. In three counties, 


The Contest in 
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each of which is the home of one of these 
powerful enemies, a curious shifting of 
party lines deprived the young Demo- 
cratic candidate (who was regarded as 
Mr. Hill’s protégé) of votes enough to 
account for Governor Odell’s plurality. 
Mr. Coler suffered some loss in the rural 
districts by reason of that part of the 
platform which called for national own- 
ership of the anthracite coal mines, altho 
he had virtually repudiated it. This 
“coal plank,” however, may have in- 
creased his vote in the great city, where 
organized labor appears to have stood 
with the Democratic party, having in 
mind the higher cost of living and the 
coal strike and having been affected by 
the earnest and continuous discussion of 
the Trust question in the money center 
where great Trusts are made. It is be- 
lieved that the large Democratic major- 
ity in the city was due in no small degree 
to popular disapproval of the course of 
the municipal government under Mayor 
Low. An interesting complication has. 
been caused by the election of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Attorney-General, 
Mr. Cunneen, for whom the Prohibition- 
ists voted. Boss rule on the Republican 
side was rebuked in two instances. The 
failure of the Republican leaders to 
nominate for another term a worthy 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, Mr. 
Gray, was so sharply resented that he 
(being on the Democratic ticket) was 
elected by a plurality of 14,000. Mr. 
Davies, the present Attorney-General, 
nominated for the Supreme Court in a 
northern district without the approval of 
the Republicans in it, was beaten by 
9,000 votes in counties having a normal 
Republican majority of 17,000. 
Sf 


A treaty of reciprocity with 
Newfoundland, negotiated 
by Premier Bond, was signed 
last week by Secretary Hay and the Brit- 
ish Ambassador. It relates to the admis- 
sion of fish from the island at our ports, 
and the regulations concerning licenses 
and bait as affecting our fishermen in 
Newfoundland waters. The Ambassa- 
dor’s action shows that Canada’s opposi- 
tion, heretofore effective, has been with- 
drawn or ignored.—Financial support of 
the projected Danish West Indian Steam- 
ship Company was so weak that when 
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the time for subscriptions expired there 
had been applications for only one-fifth 
of the capital of $1,000,000. Many 
Danes who opposed the sale of the islands 
now wish, it is said, that the treaty had 
een accepted. Banks in Copenhagen 
will finance the company; and it is an- 
nounced that three steamships will be 
bought. In the insular Legislature the 
motion of a Crown member for a mes- 
sage of congratulation to the King upon 
the rejection of the treaty has been de- 
feated—Owing to the insufficient supply 
of junior officers in the Navy, the course 
of study at Annapolis will be shortened 
to three years, beginning with the present 
third class, which will be graduated in 
1904 instead of 1905.—Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Miles’s annual report, which is of a 
general character, does not speak of 
the Department’s reorganization plans, 
which he opposed before a Senate com- 
mittee. Adjutant-General Corbin in his 
report shows how the army will be re- 
duced to 60,000 men by December Ist, 
commends the project for a General 
Staff, and points out that the militia of 
the country have less than 4,000 rifles 
of the approved modern type. The 
early marriage of the younger officers, 
many of whom are dependent entirely 
upon their pay and allowances, should be 
discouraged, he says, adding that the 
young officer should have but one al- 
legiance, which should be to the service. 
By a great majority of officers and men, 
he reports, the restoration of the canteen 
or exchange is desired, “and by none 
more than those of pronounced temper- 
ance views: ” 

“Numerous reports confirm the views long 
held by this office, that the old exchange con- 
tributed to the sobriety, health and content- 
ment of the men. The increase of desertions 
and of trials for infractions of discipline is, by 
those best informed, attributed to the 


abolition of the former privileges of the ex- 
change.” 


The Chief Signal Officer points to the re- 
cent construction by the Signal Service 
of 1,121 miles of land telegraph lines and 
submarine cables in Alaska; the comple- 
tion of 1,326 miles of cable and 5,108 
miles of land lines in the Philippines; 
and the transfer to the Cuban Govern- 
ment of a telegraph system of 3,500 miles 
in fine condition. Neither in Cuba nor 
in the Philippines had there been tele- 
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graph service worthy of the name.—The 
Commissioner of Navigation regards the 
making of the Atlantic Steamship Trust 
as “the most important step toward the 
establishment of the influence of Ameri- 
cans on the ocean which has been taken 
since modern shipbuilding plants were 
developed in the United States.”—It is 
estimated by the Superintendent of the 
Rural Free Delivery system that when 
the extension of the rural service shall 
have been completed, three years hence 
40,000 carriers will be employed, and an 
annual appropriation of $24,000,000 will 
be required.—The President was a guest, 
on the 5th, at the celebration.in Philadel- 
phia, by the Grand Lodge of Free Ma- 
sons, of the anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s admission to the fraternity. He 
made a long address. What the country 
needed more than anything else, he said, 
was to “ practice the virtues we try to 
realize through Masonry. One of the 
things which attracted me so greatly to 
Masonry,” he continued, “that I hailed 
the chance of becoming a Mason, was 
that it really did live up to what we, as a 
government, are pledged to—the treat- 
ment of each man on his merits and as a 
man.”—A Senate committee has begun 
in Oklahoma an investigation with re- 
spect to the questions involved in the 
pending Statehood bill, which was passed 
in the House, and concerning which a 
final vote in the Senate has been ordered 
for the third day of the coming session. 
This bill raises New Mexico, Arizona 
and Oklahoma to the rank of States.— 
The Colombian Minister at Washington 
was directed—sharply, it is said—last 
week by his Government to proceed with 
the negotiations for a canal treaty. These 
negotiations are now going on satisfac- 
torily, and it is reported that an agree- 
ment may be reached within two weeks. 


Sd 


The Coal Strike Commis- 
sion completed its inspec- 
tion of*the mines on the 
6th; it will begin on the 14th to take 
testimony. The independent mine-own- 
ers have agreed to stand with the rail- 
road companies in accepting the Com- 
mission’s decision. From President 
Mitchell the arbitrators have received a 
statement setting forth the demands of 
the union miners at the Shamokin Con- 
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vention and supporting each one of them 
with argument tersely expressed. The 
fourth of these demands was for an 
agreement “between the United Mine 
Workers and the anthracite coal com- 
panies ” concerning wages, conditions of 
employment and methods for the adjust- 
ment of grievances. Mr. Mitchell’s ar- 
gument in support of this (which raises 
the question of recognizing the union 
and dealing with it) opposes individual 
agreements, asserts the ~ight of the min- 
ers to form orga izations and to act 
through their officers, and declares that 
only by such an agreement as the union 
demands can relations between employ- 
ers and wage-workers in the anthracite 
fields be established on a just and perma- 
nent basis—Many of the former em- 
ployes of Markle & Co. have signed the 
pledges which at first they rejected, and 
are now at work. There is loud com- 
plaint in New York and other Eastern 
cities because it is possible to obtain an- 
thracite only in very small quantities and 
at a high price.—Replying to an inquiry 
concerning a published assertion that he 
has in recent years voted the Socialist 
ticket, President Mitchell writes that he 
does not frequently discuss politics, and 
that on account of his position he has 
felt that it was unwise for him to make 
any statement concerning his political be- 
liefs. The assertion referred to, he adds, 
that he votes for the Socialist candidates, 
“is unreliable.”—Passages in an address 
upon our form of government, delivered 
at Pittsburg by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, of 
the New York Tribune, and recently 
Special Envoy to the coronation of King 
Edward, have excited some comment. 
He was speaking at the celebration of 
Founders’ Day at Carnegie Institute. 
The words in question were as follows: 


“Not until 1865 was it even established 
throughout the United States that every man, 
black or white, has the right to sell his own 
labor; and in 1902, in your State and in mine, 
there were still found a great many persons, 
including a pitiful number of exceptionally 
ignorant or emotional clergymen, and some 
people called statesmen, who considered such 
a right on the part of some white men so 
doubtful that they were not ashamed to urge, 
for the sake of peace, and coal, that it should 
be submitted to arbitration.” 


—In the Georgia Legislature Representa- 
tive Houston, author of the pending bill 
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for the restriction of child labor in the 
mills, has resigned the chairmanship of 
the Labor Committee because, he says, 
that committee was appointed to report 
the bill adversely, fifteen of the twenty- 
two members opposing it. At his request 
the House has transferred the bill to the 
Committee on Education.—The arbitra- 
tors chosen two months ago have decided 
that the wages of the Chicago street rail- 
way employes shall be increased by Io 
per cent. (dating back to September 
15th) on account of the higher cost of 
living. There was no strike, the men 
continuing at work after their demands 
had been made. 


Reports from Governor 
Taft show that great 
depression prevails 
throughout the archipelago owing to lack 
of food and to the extreme destitution of 
the people in many places. The Commis- 
sion has appropriated $2,000,000 for the 
purchase of rice, which will be sold at 
cost. In addition Secretary Root has 
provided for the purchase and distribu- 
tion of wheat and flour—D; C. Mont- 
gomery, Superintendent of Schools in 
Eastern Negros, was murdered on the 
31st ult., near Bacolod, by ladrones, who 
robbed him and mutilated his dead body. 
He went to the islands from Nebraska 
about a year ago, and his widow is a 
teacher in Negros.—The Sultan of Baco- 
lod (in Mindanao), who longed for war 
a few weeks ago, now prefers peace, and 
has sent to Captain Pershing a letter say- 
ing that he has no desire to fight. The 
American commander was preparing to 
subject him to such punishment as was 
recently siven to the Sultan of Maciu and 
his followers.—A serious disturbance has 
been caused in Manila by the dissenting 
Catholics. The women of this new re- 
ligious organization violently attacked 
the pastor of the Pandacan Church and 
took possession of the building, in which 
“ Bishop ” Aglipay afterward celebrated 
mass. This action seems to have been 
suggested by a proclamation signed by 
Sefior Buencamino (the head of the Fed- 
eral party) and many others, asserting 
that the church had been built on public 
land by popular subscription and be- 
longed to the people. The property and 
the keys of the church were offered to 
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Governor Taft. He said that the church 
belonged to the Roman Catholics. By 
his advice the dissenters surrendered pos- 
session of it, and will appeal to the courts 
for a decision concerning the title. 


a 


President Palma’s message 
to the Cuban Congress esti- 
mates the receipts of the cur- 
rent year at $17,513,800, and calls for ex- 
penditures that would leave a surplus of 
$2,613,886. The Radicals complain be- 
cause he does not mention the proposed 
payment of the claims of the revolution- 
ary army. In tone the message is opti- 
mistic. Good order prevails, the Presi- 
dent says, and the sanitary condition of 
the country is excellent. Relations with 
the United States are especially cordial. 
Owing to the sympathy of our people and 
the interest of our “illustrious Chief 
Magistrate” in the prosperity of Cuba, 
Sefior Palma expresses a hope that a mu- 
tually beneficial commercial treaty will be 
made. The balance in the island’s treas- 
ury is $1,561,942.—After taking much 
testimony, the immigration authorities at 
New York have decided that the eleven 
Cuban children consigned to Mrs. Ting- 
ley’s Theosophist Rajah Loga School at 
Point Loma, Cal., must be excluded and 
deported, on the ground that they would 
probably become a public charge. At the 
hearings both the friends and the foes of 
Mrs. Tingley testified at length concern- 
ing her history and character, and the 
methods of the school over which she pre- 
sides as The Purple Mother.—As might 
have been expected, the Republican Party 
swept the field at the recent election in 
Porto Rico, taking 25 of the 35 members 
of the Legislative Assembly, and re-elect- 
ing Sefior Degetau as Resident Commis- 
sioner at Washington. The Federalists 
in many parts of the island had nothing 
to do with the proceedings, having been 
prevented by force from registering. 
They have issued a statement, asserting 
that the Government was in league with 
the Republicans, turned over the control 
of registration and the election to them, 
and countenanced the lawlessness and in- 
timidation by which many worthy citi- 
zens were disfranchised. They will is- 
sue an address to the people of the States 
and send a committee to Washington. 
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The coal strike in 
France has not yet 
been adjusted, and 
violence continues in many places. The 
troops are kept busy maintaining order, 
and Premier Combes has telegraphed to 
the Prefects of the disturbed districts to 
adopt measures to insure peace. The de- 
cision of the arbitrators against an in- 
crease of wages has caused much bitter- 
ness among the striking miners. Their 
national committee called a meeting to 
take place at Arras (Department of Pas- 
de-Calais) on November 8th to determine 
what policy the miners should adopt. 
Meanwhile at St. Etienne the miners re- 
solved to appeal to the dock laborers to 
renew their strike against loading coal 
unless the companies granted the min- 
ers’ terms. And at Lens (Pas-de-Calais) 
the strikers decided unanimously to con- 
tinue the strike until the result of the meet- 
ing at Arras was made known. On the 
day appointed the meeting was held of 
delegates from the coal mining districts, 
and all day the question was debated bit- 
terly whether the decision of the arbitra- 
tors should be accepted. Fifteen thou- 
sand strikers are estimated to have gath- 
ered in the vicinity, and there was much 
disorder. In the end the committee de- 
termined almost unanimously to continue 
the strike, altho delegations were named 
to confer with the coal companies regard- 
ing the question of wages. M. Basly, the 
champion of the coal miners in Parlia- 
ment, sent to the voting delegates this 
telegram: 

“ You have dealt a heavy blow to the princi- 
ple of arbitration.” 


There is talk among the miners of asking 
the companies for a new form of arbitra- 
tion, but the request, it is said, will not be 
granted, owing to the failure of the min- 
ers to abide by their first agreement. It 
is calculated that the strike has caused a 
loss of 27,000,000 francs. 
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Four years ago the first 
of a large party of Douk- 
hobors left Russia because 
of religious persecution, and sought a 


Doukhobors 
in Canada 


home in Western Canada. Naturally 
they received large sympathy, and as 
promising settlers were accorded a 
very hearty welcome. The Canadian 
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Government set apart for them a large 
section of land covering an area of thir- 
ty-six square miles, and gave other val- 
uable assistance in connection with their 
settlement. The new colonists took 
kindly to their surroundings, and showed 
an industry which more than justified the 
expectations concerning them. Lately, 
however, there has been reason for disap- 
pointment. A religious craze has afflicted 
the colony with the result that there has 
been a large uprising at Yorkton in the 
Northwest Territories. The women and 
children, numbering some eleven hundred 
people, are in a most miserable plight at 
this place, while seven hundred men are 
marching toward*Manitoba. As a con- 
sequence, Premier Roblin wired the Do- 
minion Government stating that they will 
have to be dealt with as “lunatics or 
criminals,” and asking what course to fol- 
low should they enter the province. The 
Hon. Clifton Lifton, Minister of the In- 
terior, in his reply said that every atten- 
tion possible was being given to the sit- 
uation, and that no harm would come to 
any one but the Doukhobors themselves. 
Later advices report reinforcements of 
thirty men who had returned from their 
railroading, threshing and other employ- 
ments, and the almost famished condi- 
tion of those already on the march. It is 
thought that the mania must soon spend 
itself, but this will not be without untold 
suffering to its victims from sickness, 
hunger and cold. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment will doubtless be obliged to take 
a new responsibility in the matter of food 
and clothing until the crops of another 
year bring some measure of relief. In 
view of the assistance which was given 
on their arrival in Canada, and the serious 
consequence of the present uprising, it 
is not strange that Governor Joly, of 
British Columbia, has issued a statement 
that they are not desirable colonists for 
the province on the Pacific Coast. 


st 


No progress is made in pass- 
ing the Tariff Bill and it is be- 
lieved that if the affair ends in a fiasco 
the Social Democrats will return to the 
Reichstag after the autumn elections be- 
tween ninety and one hundred strong, 
their number now being only fifty-eight. 
Recently a Socialist member of the 
Reichstag made a speech on the Tariff 
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four hours long to empty benches. The 
majority of the parties in the Reichstag, 
however, have agreed to abolish this kind 
of opposition. They will adopt the 
French system of balloting and continue 
business during the votes.—The Kaiser’s 
visit to Great Britain and King Edward 
is naturally the occasion of no little talk 
in Berlin. The general opinion there is 
that the Kaiser wishes to convince Great 
Britain that his plan of increasing the 
German navy is not directed against her, 
and, secondly, that he desires to discuss 
some new commercial treaty between the 
countries. Professor Mommsen, the 
eminent historian and statesman, has this 
to say of the Kaiser’s trip: 

“TI cannot seriously believe that the Em- 
peror, who should profit by former experiences, 
has been guilty of the egregious blunder of 
making the British nation believe that Ger- 
many will crawl before England every time 
that the political horizon is a little clouded. I 
admit that there now exists some unfriendly 
feeling between the two countries, but where 
would matters end if the Kaiser personally in- 
terfered at every remote sign of political dis- 
turbance? ” 


A project of the Kaiser in the art world 
bids fair to be received with much better 
grace than most of his plans in that 
realm. Recently he gave an audience to 
the artist Gehrke and discussed with him 
whether it would be possible to revive 
the manufacture of pure majolica ware. 
This ware, which is one of the most 
famous products of the early Renais- 
sance, is still made in Italy and elsewhere, 
but the modern product is of a decidedly 
inferior grade. The Emperor hopes that 
the German knowledge of scientific 
chemistry will make a real revival of the 
older processes possible in that country. 
ed 
Somaliland The check to the British op- 
erations in Somaliland by 
the Mad Mullah was severe, but has not 
been followed up by the native troops. 
Colonel Swayne reached Bohotle in safe- 
ty, carrying his wounded with him. The 
latter numbered one hundred, and must 
have made the march through the hostile 
country extremely difficult. The Mad 
Mullah, instead of following Colonel 
Swayne to Bohotle immediately, gath- 
ered together a more imposing force an 
more formidable weapons. When last 
heard from he was within a few miles 
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of Bohotle. Colonel Swayne was taken 
ill at Bohotle and was obliged to set out 
for England. The command of the Brit- 
ish forces passed to General Manning. 
A story of the manner in which the Mul- 
lah holds his influence over the natives 
is not without interest. An English man- 
of-war was sent to demonstrate off the 
coast, and at night threw a searchlight 
on to the jungle-covered mountains. The 
Mullah was in hiding there and, know- 
ing from his visits to Aden what it was 
which his followers hailed as a new star, 
had the wit to use the circumstances to 
his own end. He told them that the light 
was seeking him, and when the electric 
rays actually flooded his encampment he 
cried in triumph, “ Will you deny now 
that I am under the eye of God?” a 
claim which was admitted with prostra- 
tions by the Somali. In England some 
complaint has been made of the man- 
ner in which the forces in that part 
of the world are managed. It 
seems that the Colonial forces of 
Central Africa, East Africa, Uganda 
and Somaliland Protectorates are entire- 
ly administered by the Foreign Office. 
They are organized in one large regiment 
known as the King’s African Rifles, of 
which there are six battalions, the sixth 
being situated in Somaliland. No regu- 
lar staff system exists in connection with 
these six battalions beyond the ordinary 
regimental staff and an Inspector-Gen- 
eral who makes a tour twice every year, 
and reports to the Foreign Office in Eng- 
land. The real control of these forces is 
believed to be too far away to insure ef- 
ficiency when any serious outbreak oc- 
curs, such as the Mad Mullah is now 
leading. Colonel Swayne was thus com- 
pelled to fall back; he admits that his 
levies have been considerably shaken; he 
has asked for reinforcements, and regards 
the growing strength of the enemy as 
really serious.. What is needed is a def- 
nite and coherent system of higher mili- 
tary control on the spot. The officer who 
is to have command of the increased 
forces should receive proper rank and as- 
sistance, 
ad 

Mission toe march of the British ex- 
Lake Chaq Pedition to Lake Chad, be- 

es fore known as the Bautshi 
mission, has been eminently successful. 
After installing a new Emir in Bautshi 
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and suppressing the slave trade there, the 
expedition turned to the northeast, to- 
ward Lake Chad, with three Maxims and 
two 75-millimeter guns and a force of 350 
men under Colonel Morland. They 
passed through the open, fertile valley 
of the Gongola, and in a week’s time 
reached the important town of Gombe, 
which they occupied. The first severe 
fighting occurred after the occupation of 
this town, where the people had been 
overawed by a great religious leader, 
Mallam Gibrella, who possessed a con- 
siderable number of cavalry and terror- 
ized the whole country between Gombe 
and Gujba. When the British passed the 
frontier town, the Mallam sent out ask- 
ing if they were on a friendly mission. 
The next morning his whole army ap- 
peared suddenly on the scene and without 
warning charged Colonel Morland’s 
forces. The British immediately formed 
into companies, the guns were got into 
action, and after a short fight the Mallam 
retreated with what remained of his cav- 
alry. Lieutenant Dyer was sent in pur- 
suit of the retreating enemy, and after a 
continuous ride of forty-eight hours 
through the waterless bush he suc- 
ceeded in surprising the Mallam and tak- 
ing him prisoner. Meanwhile the main 
column of the British had proceeded to 
Gujba and had left a force in that place. 
After a brief halt the entire force started 
for Lake Chad. In all the villages 
through which they passed there was 
great rejoicing among the natives at the 
capture of Mallam Gibrella. When they 
approached the lake, flying columns were 
sent out to find the water, and the first of 
these, consisting of sixteen men, hoisted 
the British flag on its shores. The wa- 
ter of the lake was found to be quite 
fresh, but the wells in the neighborhood 
were salt. The shores were fertile and 
grew tobacco, cotton and onions. Col- 
onel Morland and another column pro- 
ceeded through Ungarnu to Kuka on the 
lake. Kuka was found to consist of four- 
teen or fifteen miles of ruins, the place 
having been demolished by Rabah. Af- 
ter a brief stay here the column rejoined 
the main body of the troops at Maidu- 
guri. The Sultan of Bornu was with the 
French in German territory. Colonel 
Morland sent an officer to visit the French 
Commandant and escort the Sultan back 
to Maiduguri. The latter was a young 
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and intelligent man who had in his court 
persons familiar with Europe. He was 
installed as Emir of British Bornu with 
due ceremony. The British forces then 
proceeded on their return journey to 
Maiduguri. 
td 

If the Novoe Vremya, the prin- 
cipal newspaper in St. Peters- 
burg, may be believed, the peasants of 
Russia would be glad to:see the abolition 
of the so-called Mir or village commune. 
According to an article in that paper, un- 
der the present system every peasant re- 
gards the land not as his own, but as be- 
longing to strangers or to the Govern- 
ment, and does not care to improve it. 
The outlying hill and marsh lands, which 
might be utilized, are left unimproved be- 
cause neither money nor labor is avail- 
able.—It seems that Russia, besides re- 
questing from England that closer re- 
lations be established between Russia 
and Afghanistan, has approached the 
Ameer of the latter country directly in 
the matter. A Russian letter on this 
subject was read by the Ameer, Habib 
Ullah in durbar, and opinions were called 
for. The Ameer caused a letter to be 
written in reply, stating that hereafter 
all communications must be addressed 
through the Government of India in ac- 
cordance with the precedent set by the 
late Ameer, Abdur Rahman.—In the re- 
gion of Manchuria from which Russia 
has withdrawn her troops to concentrate 
them along the railway much brigandage 
has sprung up and mounted bandits 
sweep over the country. China has at last 
received permission to send 1,000 disci- 
plined troops into the region between the 
Great Wall and the Liau River and hopes 
to reduce the country to order once again. 
—The Russian Minister of Finance, M. 
de Witte, has recently visited Vladivo- 
stok, where he received complaints from 
representatives of the commercial ele- 
ment against the Russian policy of estab- 
lishing an artificial port in the East, 
which they say one injures them. 


Russia 


The Catholic Church at Recent ' statistics 


ave again em- 
phasized the fact 
that in Germany, where the appointment 
to a university chair is made solely de- 
pendent upon scholarship and the re- 
ligious creed of the man has no influence 
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on his selection, except in the theological 
faculties, the Catholic Church is by no 
means represented numerically in propor- 
tion to its numbers. Altho the new cen- 
sus shows that the Catholic Church has 
grown within the last decade at a more 
rapid pace than the Protestant and now 
constitutes more than one-third of the 
people of the country, yet of the 2,178 
professors who constitute the non-theo- 
logical faculties in the 21 German uni- 
versities, only 277, or 13 per cent., are 
adherents of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The same condition prevails in 
the student body, out of some 33,000 the 
Catholic contingent being only about 20 
per cent., altho it ought to be nearly 35 
per cent. It should, however, be remem- 
bered that many of the candidates for 
the priesthood are elected in diocesan 
seminaries, and the influence of the high- 
er clergy is directed against the attend- 
ance at the universities. It is this same 
tendency that has hitherto thwarted the 
efforts of the Government to establish a 
Catholic theological faculty at Strass- 
burg, the opposition to which has come 
from the conservative Church circles and 
not from non-Catholics. A recent official 
report of the Bavarian Government, 
called out by the claims of the Church 
people that even that Catholic country, 
the bulwark of the Church in the German 
federation, favored the appointment of 
Protestant rather than Catholic teachers 
to the university chairs, has shown that 
even in the three territorial institutions 
of that country, Munich, Wiirzburg and 
Erlangen, the Protestant element strong- 
ly predominates in the teaching corps. 
This is not altogether remarkable in the 
case of Erlangen, which is the official 
Protestant university of Bavaria, but it 
is surprising in the case of the other two, 
which are avowedly the exponents of 
Catholic thought. This new report shows 
that in Munich, out of 186 members of 
the various faculties, exclusive of the 
theological, 88 are Catholic, 87 are Prot- 
estant and 11 are Jewish; while at Wirz- 
burg the Catholic contingent is 29, the 
Protestant 50 and the Jewish 1, out of 
a total of 80; in Erlangen 12 Catholics, 
53 Protestants and 2 Jews, out of a total 
of 67; or out of a total of 333 university 
teachers in Catholic Bavaria, only 129 
are Catholic, while 190 are Protestant 
and 14 are Jewish. 





Do We Want Compulsory Arbitration ? 


By John Bates Clark, LL.D. 


Proressor oF Poriticat Economy tn CotumBiA UNIVERSITY 


F the people of America were to vote 
on the question, Shall we have com- 
pulsory arbitration? men would vote 

Yes or No according to the kind of com- 
pulsion which they supposed the measure 
had in view. Not many would be in 
favor of forcing employes to work on 
certain terms, whether they want to or 
not; but if .the compulsion exercised 
were on thé court and only obliged it to 
act whenever a strike threatened to stop 
business, many would favor the measure, 
and still more would do so if it were 
sure that of their own free will the men 
would aecept its verdict and actually 
work. One small but influential body of 
men would oppose arbitration of any 
kind, and in doing so would betray the 
fact that they have an interest to sub- 
serve that is antagonistic to the interest 
of the public. If we can get a system 
under which there can be no resort to the 
plea “ Nothing to arbitrate,” a system 
under which both employers and em- 
ployed must allow the court to act, and 
in all probability will accept the result 
of its action, then opposition to it makes 
it nearly certain that an opponent has 
some sinister motive for his course., He 
hopes to gain something that a fair tri- 
bunal would not give him, and is willing 
to see industry interrupted and the pub- 
lic injured in order to gain it. What he 
wants is clearly something that the pub- 
lic does not want, and his opposition to 
the measure furnishes an additional rea- 
son why right-minded persons should 
lavor it. The honest objection is based 
on the theory that the court would act 
ill, and the whole question, therefore, 
whether we ought or ought not to have 
arbitration with the authority of the 
State behind it depends on whether we 
can establish courts which will act justly 
and, without using any new or abnormal 
power of coercion, will actually preserve 
the peace and prevent disastrous inter- 
Tuptions of production. 

We can decide whether a court can do 

what we want of it by noticing in detail 


what that is. The argument in favor of 
arbitration is two-fold; for the institu- 
tion is called for to remedy an economic 
evil on the one hand and a civil and legal 
one on the other. On the economic side 
the fact is that strikes are doing untold 
damage and throwing on the public a 
greater and greater proportion of the 
costs which they entail. On the civil 
side the fact is that strikers claim the 
right to abandon their places and fight- 
off men who are willing to take 
them. The public tolerates a large 
amount of violence before it interferes, 
and it actually allows a body of strikers 
to terrorize and coerce non-union men to 
an extent that, as a rule, actually pre- 
vents them from. taking the vacated 
places. Something that is equivalent to 
anarchy is permitted by officials without 
drawing out a decided protest on the 
part of the people. 

Now if there is any reason for this 
beyond the timidity of the officials them- 
selves it is that the public does not wish 
to have strikers immediately thwarted 
by the importation of non-union men. It 
recognizes the fact that while the strik- 
ers will get more than is just if the non- 
union men are left entirely at their 
mercy, they may perhaps get less than - 
is just if a strike-breaking force can eas- 
ily be made up, transported to the place 
where the strike is pending and set work- 
ing in perfect security. In the “ sub- 
liminal consciousness” of the public there 
is the dim perception of a law of w 
under which the natural and equitable 
rate is less than the employes can extort 
by unhindered violence, but somewhat 
more than they could get if their places 
were_immediately taken by needy men 
who would work for wages that would 
not be a fair gauge of the market value 
of labor. 

If this is true, and if there is even a 
very partial justification of the attitude 
that the public takes toward strikers who 
violate the law, the evil can be removed 
in only one way. Let a competent tri- 
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bunal decide what rate of pay is just and 
at the rate of pay that is thus fixed let 
the workmen already in the positions 
have the first option of keeping them. 
If on fair terms they refuse to keep them, 
let them go where they will, but let the 
State see to it that they do not interfere 
with men who are willing to work at the 
just rate. Let all the force that is needed 
be used to insure this end. 

It will be seen that the success of this 
plan depends on an appeal to public 
opinion, but it is a force that in this case 
will produce a very positive result. 
Nothing but the attitude of the people 
now prevents officials from enforcing 
the law which protects independent la- 
borers, and if that attitude were reversed 
the law would certainly be enforced. The 
attitude of the people would almost cer- 
tainly be reversed if it were clear to them 
that strikers had had the option of work- 
ing under perfectly fair conditions and 
had refused todo it. That would be, besides 
doing other wrongs, injuring the public 
and calling on the public for assistance 
in this action. Nothing but a latent fear 


that men might have to work under un- 
fair conditions induces the people to let 
them take their case into their own hands 


and club off their rivals. Make it clear 
to everybody that a certain rate is natu- 
ral and equitable, that strikers demand 
more and propose to get it by violence, 
and would the public tolerate that vio- 
lence? Not unless the spirit of anarch- 
ism has taken possession of the great 
body of the people, and that is nearly un- 
thinkable. 

There is little doubt that men would 
work if a fair rate were offered to them, 
while others were ready to take it in 
case they refused and the State stood 
ready to afford the needed protection. 
No body of workmen ever intends de- 
finitively to abandon the industry that 
employs them. To leave their mills, 
mines and shops would be a costly opera- 
tion, even tho others were ready to re- 
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ceive them; but where the plants are for 
the most part merged in a great trust 
there are no others of a similar kind to 
which the men can go, and leaving their 
places is abandoning their occupations 
and learning new ones. It would involve 
a great loss of earning power and would 
be indefinitely worse for the men than 
staying where they are and accepting the 
court’s verdict. Without any compul- 
sion except what is involved in simply 
enforcing laws as they stand and protect- 
ing citizens in their obvious rights, a 
tribunal of arbitration may preserve the 
peace, protect the public and give the 
country some hope of success in the 
fierce commercial rivalries that are be- 
fore us. 

Of course no tribunal can do this un- 
less it wins the confidence of the public 
by making just awards, and to do this it 
must have a sound basis for its decisions. 
It will not do to award to the men either 
the lowest rate that unemployed work- 
meu may be willing to accept or the 
highest rate that a strong union might 
by violence extort. The award should 
approximate the true value of labor as 
m-asured by its productive power. In 
most cases wages would be fixed by free 
contracts between employers and em- 
ployed, with no resort to the courts of 
arbitration, and the prevailing rates 
would approximate the real value of the 
labor performed. Conciliation should do 
its work in helping the parties to come to 
an agreement and so forestalling the 
need of arbitration. Only where con- 
ciliation should fail would a need of ad- 
judication arise, and in all such cases the 
courts would find in the general market 
for labor standards that would guide 
them in the making of awards. eit 
action would not be arbitrary. Difficult, 
perhaps, but less difficult than many an- 
other thing that we shall have to do is 
the work of rescuing industry from a 
condition of war and the State from one 
of quasi-anarchy. 

New Yore Crry. 








The Embellishment of Washington 


By Carroll D. Wright 


Tue Unirep States ComMISSIONER OF LaBoR 


HE magnificent plans for the embel- 
lishment of the city of Washing- 
ton put older Washingtonians and 

those who have known Washington for 
a generation or more in a reminiscent 
mood. Washington was really discov- 
ered by the people of the country 
during the Civil War, and when it was 
discovered it was found to be a city 
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whose buildings, whether for business 
or residence, except of course the Gov- 
ernment buildings, were constructed af- 
ter what is known as carpenters’ archi- 
tecture. They had straight fronts, flat 
roofs, and a uniform cornice... There 
were sameness and tameness every- 
where, and rarely any attempt to secure 
individuality in construction. The city 
was then (during the sixties) in the 
senior year of the course of studies dis- 
covered by the Mock Turtle as being the 


regular course of the school at the bot- 
tom of the sea, described in that charm- 
ing study in sociology by Lewis Carroll, 
entitled “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land.” The Mock Turtle, you remember, 
having described the school in a general 
way, said to Alice: “I only took the 
regular course.” “ What was that?” in- 
quired Alice. “ Reeling and writhing, of 
course, to begin with,” the Mock Turtle 
replied ; “ and then the different branches 
of arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification and Derision.” 

A hundred years or more ago, with 
the expansive plan of |’Enfant, with the 
cupidity of buyers of real estate at the 
east of the proposed Capitol, Washington 
went through a specific course of Ambi- 
tion. It was elective in the highest de- 
gree. Speculation, disappointment, and 
many other elements drove the settle- 
ment to the West, and the new town took 
its sophomore course in Distraction. 
These courses were of short duration; 
but when the city entered upon its junior 
course and took up Uglification it prac- 
ticed the plan of uglifying for more than 
half a century. It succeeded, however, 
and passed with credit marks into the 
senior year of its three-quarters of a 
century course, and was in the midst of 
its course in Derision when it was dis- 
covered. It was graduated, then, from 
the whole course, having industriously 
and conscientiously passed its years of 
Ambition, Distraction, Uglification, and 
Derision summa cum laude. 

As a result of the discovery growing 
out of the fact that vast numbers of our 
people visited Washington dur:.: the 
war and the years immediately foliowing 
it, the country awoke to the fact that the 
city was the seat of the national capital. 
Congress itself was hardly aware of it 
and had never done much to improve it. 
There were quarrels and dissensions, 
vague and dreamy suggestions, but little 
or no. practical effort on the part of the 
Federal Legislature to improve and 
beautify a city that had every possibility 
for improvement and for beautifying. 
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The main plans on which it was founded 
were preserved, to be sure, in great de- 
gree. It was known as the City of Mag- 
nificent Distances, but the distances were 
the only magnificence to be found here. 
In all its period up to the early seventies 
it was a dirty, filthy, uncouth place— 
ragged and plain. 

Fowls and animals, especially swine, 
were seen everywhere. It was a sur- 
prise to visitors passing along the streets 
and avenues of the city to find their way 
disputed by the porkers. I have seen 
swine rooting in the streets within half 
a square of the White House. Pave- 
ments were rare, and those that existed 
were abominable. The streets were al- 
most impassable for heavy wagons after 
a slight rain, and I have seen army 
wagons passing along New York Avenue 
between Tenth and Fifteenth Streets 
even sink to the hubs in the mire. 

But a change came, and the city owes 
the change as much to the pig as to any- 
thing else. While traditionally the cackle 
of a goose set Rome free, it was the root- 
ing of a pig that gave Washington its 
impetus and prevented the removal of the 
capital to some city where municipal gov- 
ernment had some force and power. 
Under the old charters the boards of 
health had little or no power and hardly 
any activity. A distinguished Senator— 
and this story was related to me by one 
of the participants, and while I have 
given the story in another place, it is ap- 
propriate here—a distinguished Senator 
was very much annoyed one morning, af- 
ter completing the terrace about his new 
house, to find that the pigs had rooted it 
up, and, altho he promptly shot one or 
two of them, he was nevertheless very 
much exercised, and he determined at 
once to introduce a bill for the removal 
of the capital, on the ground that the 
capital of the United States ought to be 
located in a city where the municipal 
government had some public spirit, and 
force enough to make it a place suitable 
for a residence for the President and 
Congress. My informant begged him 
to do nothing of the kind, but, on the 
contrary, to secure the passage of a bill 
which would give the Board of Health 
proper power. After considerable 
remonstrance the Senator agreed to this 
course, and he acted upon his conclu- 
sion. 

As@ result there is found in the act 
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providing a government for the District 
of Columbia a provision for a Board of 
Health, whose duty it is to declare what 
shall be deemed nuisances injurious to 
the health and providing for the removal 
thereof, and to make and enforce regula- 
tions to prevent domestic animals from 
running in the streets of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown. This be- 
came part of the organic law of the new 
government established at that time, and 
the action of the Senator referred to had 
much influence in securing that act. This 
was in 1870 or 1871. 

So it was a pig that led to the removal 
of his kind from the streets and avenues 
of the city of Washington. I have seen 
some descriptions of the proposed plans 
for beautifying Washington, but I have 
seen no suggestion for the erection of a 
statue to the principal mover in bringing 
about the revolution of the seventies, 
when Washington passed from her 
senior course in Derision to her post- 
graduate course in Ambition. 

From that period to the present, Wash- 
ington has steadily progressed. Her resi- 
dential portions are extensive, and 
beautified by varied architecture. The 
ethical and economic effects of this move- 
ment are in evidence everywhere. The 
city has taken on new character, and its 
economic prosperity has advanced in 
marvelous degree. 

Washington has had the great advan- 
tage, so far as my recollection serves, of 
being the only city founded and planned 
for the capital of a great nation. All, or 
nearly all, other capitals have been se- 


“lected for the seats of Government, but 


Washington was made for this purpose. 
It should, therefore, have had the patri- 
otic support of the people and the active 
support of Congress in making it what 
its founders intended it should be—the 
most beautiful and the most attractive 
capital city of the world. This was the 
ambition, an ambition which was lost 
through many degrading influences. 
We are now entering upon another 
ambitious period, with the design and 
the earnest purpose of carrying out the 
original plans in all their perfectness and 
grandeur. We have now, in all probabil- 
ity, as beautiful a capital city in many 
respects as any nation, but with its sur- 
rounding territory, its rolling country, 
and all its natural advantages, together 
with wide streets and broad avenues, It 
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should be more than it has been—it 
should be the most beautiful capital city 
of the world. Untrammeled by manu- 
factures, and not what the great Wash- 
ington intended it—the commercial cen- 
ter of the country—but the Government’s 
center, there is no reason, except that 
growing out of lack of interest, why it 
should not be perfected and made all 
that the ambition of a wealthy people 
wish it to be. 

Works of art, dignified and varied 
architecture, grand public edifices, beau- 
tiful drives, long vistas, magnificent 
boulevards—all these things, when they 
come, will add to the moral influence of 
the city. Patriotism, in demanding such 
things, stimulates its own growth. Vis- 
itors to the City of Washington now go 
home with a truer idea of the genius of 
the Federal Government, of its institu- 
tions, of its service in all directions—its 
service as an educational and scientific 
power—and with a respect which they 
could not gain under the old régime. 
We are proud of Washington as it is; 
we are all proud of the effect its institu- 
tions have upon our guests from abroad. 
How many times we have met them after 
a visit to the Congressional Library, for 
instance, and heard their expressions of 
admiration. Nothing has more _thor- 
oughly convinced the foreign visitor of 
the power and the genius of the Amer- 
ican people than the Congressional 
Library. Nowhere in any capital can 
such a structure be found, nowhere can 
a public building match it, but when, on 
the other hand, they see that it is the 
outer covering of a structure of educa- 
tion, of art, of the soul of the people, 
their admiration knows no bounds, and 
they go home with a respect for the 
American people that no other single 
institution induces. 

Our own citizens are proud of it. They 
tell the story of its beauty to their 
friends at home, and the result is a con- 
stant stream of visitors to the city of 
Washington, that in many instances 
would not arrive were it not for the stim- 
ulation coming from that one grand ex- 
emplification of the greatness of our na- 
tion. The other public buildings of the 
city aid in all this, and it can easily be 
imagined that, should the proposed plans 
be carried out even partially, Washing- 
ton will become the Mecca of the patri- 
otic travelers of our land. 
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Anything that inspires respect for the 
Government, admiration for its genius, 
and love for its fostering care and for 
its endeavors to enlighten the people 
through the great institutions that exist 
in Washington, is certainly to be encour- 
aged, and of itself this ethical influence 
is sufficient, it seems to me, to induce the 
Congress to enter upon the work pro- 
posed. I feel very sure that the voters 
of the land will support any measure 
for the improvement of their own capital. 
They are proud of it now that they know 
it; they will be prouder still of it when 
it is made what it can be and when all 
the structures that are now unsightly and 
belong to the uglifying influences of the 
city are removed and in their places the 
beautiful architectural designs are found 
in the practical results of construction. 

From an economic point of view, all 
that is proposed must meet with appro- 
bation. Washington has already become 
the winter residence of many wealthy 
citizens, and the resort of students who 
find here the facilities for supplementing 
their college and university work. The 
results of the plan now proposed would 
expand this annual pilgrimage; hence 
property would find more stable if not 
increased values and all the accompani- 
ments—trade, transportation, every desir- 
able feature—would secure increased 
attraction. 

It is sometimes lamented that Wash- 
ington is not an industrial city, and our 
business and commercial bodies are en- 
deavoring to secure the erection of great 
manufacturing plants. This is perfectly 
natural from a purely business point of 
view; but can Washington become a 
great manufacturing center? Is it de- 
sirable that it should become such? The 
city is now one of the most industrious 
places in the country. In the United 
States at large over 50 per cent. of the 
population over ten years of age are en- 
gaged in some remunerative occupation ; 
in Washington nearly 55 per cent. of its 
population over ten years of age are so 
engaged. This state of affairs consti- 
tutes an economic advance. The ordi- 
nary business of the town, its local man- 
ufactures, etc., offer employment, to be 
sure, but the industrial development of 
Washington does not offer for the fu- 
ture any great inducement to make it a 
manufacturing center. 

The economic position of the city is 
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approached more fairly from the socio- 
logical side than from the purely indus- 
trial point of view. Wages are higher 
here, on the whole, than in any part of 
the country, so far as skilled labor is 
concerned, and so far as the clerical work 
of the departments is taken into consider- 
ation, compensation is much greater than 
in private business. As Washington has 
grown without industry, without com- 
merce, is it not well to preserve it as 
the center of legislative action, of sci- 
entific development, of art, and of edu- 
cation? It can prosper on these lines, 
and the country at large, I believe, will 
gladly support and encourage it in its 
future grand development. There will 
be manufactured here from time to time, 
as now, the things which are needed for 
the consumption of the people residing 
here, and it may be well in particular in- 
stances to have industries located in the 
vicinity of Washington, that its people 
may secure the products at first hands. 
All these things would find expansive re- 
sults in carrying out the proposed plans 
for the further development of the city. 


Thus, economically, these plans offer the 
strongest inducement for Congress to 
adopt them. 

Liibke opens his “ History of Art” 
with this statement, taken from the Ger- 
man artist-poet Platen: 


“The more things thou learnest to know 
and enjoy, the more complete and full will be 
for thee the delight of living.” 


This beautiful expression is particularly 
applicable to the present ambitious mood 
in which we find ourselves. The artistic 
development of Washington will teach 
us to know and to enjoy, and our delight 
of living and the delight of living of 
those who come after us will be more 
complete and full. 

The nations, the States and the muni- 
cipal governments of this and other 
lands are constantly erecting things of 
beauty—statues of celebrated men, pub- 
lic buildings decorated with costly de- 
signs. All this shapes public taste; it 
“may not be always in the most purely 
artistic direction, but it shapes public 
taste for something beyond the common 
architecture of Washington. It teaches 
us to demand that our libraries, capitols, 
public halls and churches shall be works 
of art. Are there many such in this city? 
We see something of this artistic de- 
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velopment, however, in such structures 
as the Boston Public Library, with its 
splendid ornamentation; the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, which in itself is a poem, 
and that most magnificent of all build- 
ings in this or in any land, as I have 
said, the new Congressional Library. All 
these things bespeak moral and economic 
results that cannot be calculated by the 
statistician, and it is their influence that 
makes the common man insist that if he 
is to purchase a kitchen stove it shall be 
artistic. 

Let me repeat another story. During 
the World’s Fair at Chicago an old 
farmer living in Southern Illinois was 
advised to visit the exposition. His an- 
swer was: “No; we have had cattle 
fairs in Shelby County that can beat any- 
thing they can put up in Chicago.” Af- 
ter some persuasion, however, the worthy 
farmer concluded to visit Chicago, and 
his friends had the shrewdness to take 
him to the exposition by the water route 
from the city. Coming up from the pier, 
he was first introduced to the artistic 
magnificence of the White City. As he 
entered the Court of Honor, with its 
brilliant electric illumination, he sudden- 
ly stopped and, raising his hands, said, 
with an oath, “I don’t believe it.” It 
dawned on that man for the first time 
in his life that things could be created 
out of the minds of men; that there 
was something that did not grow; that 
nature was not all; that God had en- 
dowed his beings with creative souls as 
well as with souls for worship and with 
hands for work. There was an inspira- 
tion in the man’s mind, the effects of 
which could never cease to influence him. 
Now, under the new Washington, let 
the crude citizen, who knows nothing of 
art, who has never seen anything of 
beauty, visit it, and he will experience 
the same delight of expanded soul that 
the old farmer of Southern Illinois ex- 
perienced in visiting the Court of Honor. 

All creations of art stimulate the moral 
and economic life of the people. Others 
may dwell upon the esthetic effects of 
the proposed plans, but this moral and 
economic effect is one that we must con- 
sider in the beginning; for in all its 
forms, art, as expressed to the eye, the 
heart and the soul, has in it something 
of divine inspiration and has contributed 
more to social well-being than any 
force that can be named. It has made 
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the plain beautiful; it has made nature 
something more than nature itself. 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, in his sketch 
entitled “ A Day at Laguerres,” has told 
us: 

“There is a quality which one never sees 

in Nature until she has been rough-handled 
by man and has outlived the usage; it is the 
picturesque. In the deep recesses of the 
primeval forest, along the mountain slope, and 
away up the tumbling brook, Nature may be 
majestic, beautiful, and even sublime, but she 
is never picturesque. This quality comes only 
after the ax and the saw have let the sunlight 
into the dense tangle and scattered the falling 
timber, or the round of the water wheel has 
divided the rush of the brook.” 
This is true; the picturesque does not 
come until art has shaped the surround- 
ings. It will be the result of art that 
the natural beauties of Washington be- 
come picturesque. 

We can easily foresee the moral and 
economic results—we can not only fore- 
see, but we know what those results will 
be; the experience of the world em- 
phasizes them, for art everywhere has 
been a source of wealth and of moral in- 
fluence. Fine art itself is a wealth pro- 
ducer. The payment of ten or fifty thou- 
sand dollars for a painting enriches the 
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community in which the artist lives. 
There has been something added in the. 
way of treasure to a country’s assets by 
the production of its artistic genius. The 
very presence of great pictures is a local 
benefit. Take the Sistine Madonna from 
Dresden, rob Paris of the Louvre, de- 
spoil London of its National Gallery, or 
Antwerp of its Rubens collection, take 
the Art Museum out of Boston, destroy 
the Congressional Library and the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, remove the galleries 
which are growing up so rapidly in our 
Western cities, and the commercial value 
of all the places in which these rich 
treasures are stored will be depreciated. 

So when Washington experiences the 
grand delight of having all such things, 
and more—the things that are suggested 
in the proposed plans—it will find itself 
enriched not only in moral influence—- 
in the development of a taste for the best 
there is in architectural art.and in land- 
scape architecture—but richer in a pure- 
ly commercial sense, and when this rich- 
ness comes to it no argument, no con- 
sideration, can induce the city or Con- 
gress or the people (who make the Con- 
gress) to remove it in the least degree. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


The English Parliament Again In Session 


By Justin 


HERE was a deep and a -grim 
significance in the scene which 
took place on the very first day 

when the adjourned session of Parlia- 
ment met to continue its work. The ad- 
Journed session opened with what is fa- 
miliarly termed “an Irish row.” The 
“row” had something of comedy in it, 
no doubt—any scene which is accom- 
panied by incessant shouting and yelling 
ina place where grave legislative busi- 
ness is supposed to be going on cannot 
but have some qualities of the comic in 
it as well as of the grotesque. But the 
event of last Thursday, in the House of 
Commons, carries a profound lesson in 
it, and if we could only get the average 
Englishman to bring his mind to an un- 
derstanding of the lesson we might soon 
see an end to the quarrel of centuries be- 
tween England and Ireland. 


McCarthy 


I should like at all events to claim the 
attention of my American readers while 
I endeavor to point the moral which the 
incidents of Thursday convey to my 
mind. The mere story of the matter is 
easily told. Parliament reassembles af- 
ter some months of holiday and the new 
Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur Balfour, at 
once proceeds to tell the House of Com- 
mons what are the measures which, and 
which alone, the Government propose to 
bring up for consideration during the 
remainder of the session. The principal 
of these measures is to be the Education 
Bill, and after that are to come some two 
or three others, including a London 
Water Bill, and a piece of legislation 
concerning Uganda. Mr. Balfour claims 
the whole time of the session for the dis- 
cussion of these legislative projects and 
will not allow any other legislation to be 
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brought forward, and of course he has a 
great Conservative majority to enforce 
his claim by their votes. Not a moment of 
the session’s time is to be given to any 
subject connected with affairs of Ireland, 
altho the recent actions of the ruling au- 
thorities in Ireland might well demand 
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the gravest consideration on the part of 
the Imperial Parliament. Thereupon 
Mr. William O’Brien, one of the most 
influential men in the Irish Party, got 
up and called upon the Prime Minister to 
give at least one day for aconsideration of 
the present state of Ireland. The Prime 
Minister declined to listen to any such 
suggestion. 

Now the actual fact is that since the 
adjournment of the House; after the 
earlier part of the session, the new sys- 
tem under which Ireland has lately been 
governed has been working with a 
severity actually unknown to any other 
country which is supposed to be under 
constitutional rule. Public meetings are 
stopped everywhere at the arbitrary com- 
mand of the local police officer, and men 
are put in prison for making speeches 
which might be delivered at any public 
meeting in England or Scotland without 
the slightest notice on the part of the 
constituted authorities. Ten members of 
the Irish National Parliamentary Party, 


ten members, that is to say, of the House 
of Commons, are actually now in prison 
and are undergoing the treatment of 
common felons because they have de- 
livered speeches protesting against the 
policy of the Government. Other Irish 
members are already under sentence of 
imprisonment. There was surely good 
reason why such a subject as this should 
be brought before the notice of the 
House of Commons just at present. Mr. 
Balfour, however, was inexorable. Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor made a powerful appeal 
and an impressive argument in favor of 
William O’Brien’s demand, but the 
Prime Minister would not listen to any 
proposal for a discussion on the subject. 
Then another Irish member, Mr. John 
O’Donnell, who is already under sen- 
tence of imprisonment, rose to support 
the demand, and thereupon Mr. Balfour 
went through the process which is known 
as “moving the closure”—in other 
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words, he moved that the discussion 
should then and there be brought to an 
end so far as the Irish question was con- 
cerned and, of course, he knew perfectly 
well that he had a powerful majority at 
his back to secure the carrying of the 
closure. The effect of this would be that 
the Irish members must not say another 
word on the subject and that the man ad- 
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dressing the House must no longer be 
allowed to continue his speech. There- 
upon O’Donnell, the Irish member, lost 
his temper, and leaving his place went up 
near to Mr. Balfour and denounced his 
course of action amid a perfect tempest 
of cheering, groaning and _ shouting 
from all parts of the house. Now, of 
course, it was a pity that Mr. O’Donnell 
should have lost his temper. It is a 
pity that men should ever lose their tem- 
pers. I suppose your true philosopher 
would never lose his temper under any 
provocation. But then there are very 
few true philosophers in the world, and 
we ordinary men are apt to lose our 
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tempers sometimes and this is what Mr. 
O'Donnell did. I think it may be fairly 
allowed that he had some excuse for his 
momentary lack of philosophic self-con- 
trol. O’Donnell then left the House and 
the Government promptly carried a mo- 
tion for his temporary suspension from 
the privileges of membership. That was 
the whole of the scene. 

The lesson which the whole story tells 
to the civilized world is that Ireland is 
now ruled by a system of despotism, the 
like of which does not exist in any other 
European State, and that the Irish mem- 
bers are deliberately denied the oppor- 
tunity of bringing the grievances of their 
country under the notice of the House 
of Commons at any time during the 
present session. Let it be borne in mind 
that the criminal statistics of several suc- 
cessive years have proved that Ireland 
has far less of absolute crime than Eng- 
land or Scotland, and that crimes of the 
worst kind are hardly known in the is- 
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land. The exceptional laws in Ireland 
are used solely against what Dublin 
Castle regards as political offenses, such 
as the delivery of patriotic speeches, the 
holding of national meetings, and the 
forming of associations for the spread of 
the Home Rule cause and for the main- 
tenance of the oppressed tenants against 
their exacting landlords. I have heard 
it positively affirmed by grave and 
thoughtful observers, who have taken no 
part in Irish political movements, that 
the real object of the Dublin Castle 
authorities must be to force the Irish 
people into a futile rebellion and thus 
obtain an excuse for such measures of 
wholesale and unmitigated repression as 
would get rid of the whole Home Rule 
question for another generation. I do 
not say that I accept this theory myself. 
I could not bring myself to believe that 
a man like Arthur Balfour would be a 
party to any such odious and shameless 
policy, but the recent actions of the Dub- 
lin Castle authorities give only too much 
justification for the belief that they at 
least are inclined to such a method of 
dealing with the grievances of Ireland. 
The Education Bill is at present the 
one great trouble of the Government, and 
it is, indeed, the only measure of wide 
importance which is to be discussed in 
the House of Commons this session. I 
shall not enter into any review or analy- 
sis of this education measure just now, 
and shall only say that it is creating in 
England the fiercest controversy which 
we have known here for many years. 
The Dissenters and Noncomformists of 
all classes are passionately against it, on 
the ground that it proposes to give to the 
State Church an undue authority and in- 
fluence over the whole mechanism of the 
school system, which is to have charge of 
popular education. Now. the Dissenting 
bodies in this country count for very 
much in our political and social organi- 
zation. They number among them a 
large proportion of the well-to-do middle 
classes, they have immense resources to 
draw upon, they are powerfully repre- 
sented in the House of Commons, their 
places of worship are always filled by 
earnest congregations, and they have 
many preachers of the highest and most 
commanding influence. In many cities 
and in various parts of the country great 
popular meetings have been held by the 
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Nonconformists, at which resolutions 
have been unanimously passed embody- 
ing a pledge of resistance—passive re- 
sistance, of course—to the levying of the 
education rate if the Government meas- 
ure should be carried into law. . Now the 
leaders of the various Dissenting and 
Nonconformist bodies in these countries 
generally mean exactly what they say, 
and we may, therefore, look out for a 
period of storm and stress if Mr. Arthur 
Balfour should succeed in passing his 
measure. Should he not succeed, then 
he has already told us the Government 
will appeal to the country by means of 
a General Election. 

Arthur Balfour is ready to stake all 
on the fate of his Education Bill, in 
which he takes a deep personal inter- 
est, and I do not, myself, believe that he 
is particularly anxious to retain the of- 
fice of Prime Minister. Of course he 
has a large majority still at his back, but 
that majority may be diminished when 
the momentous division comes on if it 
should appear to the minds of hesitating 
Conservatives that the feeling of the con- 
stituencies generally is doubtful about 
the bill. Then it has to be remembered 
that the support of the Irish National 
Party can no longer be confidently relied 
upon. The Irish National members were 
for the most part inclined to support the 
bill, not because they approved of all its 
provisions, but because it recognized the 
principle that the State ought to main- 
tain religious teaching as a part of the 
national system of education. But the 
recent policy of the Government in Ire- 
land and the events which took place 
on the opening day of the adjourned ses- 
sion must have rendered it almost im- 
possible for the Irish Party to protect 
~ Government against a chance of de- 
eat. - 
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We have not had much stirring in the 
literary world for some weeks back. 
London has been very empty during that 
time—at least the West End of London 
—because, after the postponed corona- 
tion had taken place all those whose holi- 
day had to be put off until after the 
State ceremonies and the adjournment 
of Parliament naturally seized the first 
opportunity of seeking some brighter 
skies than those which could be seen over 
London in this premature winter. The 
wanderers are now beginning to return, 
and London will have a sort of season 
out of season. There is to be a great 
procession through many parts of Lon- 
don, in which King Edward will be the 
principal figure, and as it is to take place 
in a few days, we may assume that Lon- 
don will be quickened with life once 
again. The publishers will then begin 
to be brisk and active once more, and I 
believe there is prospect of a good liter- 
ary season. John Morley’s “Life of 
Gladstone” will not, it is understood, 
make its appearance until next year, and 
I am afraid that some of us who have 
books coming out in the intermediate 
time are not very sorry for the postpone- 
ment of a work which will certainly, 
when it comes, engross public attention. 
I spare my American readers any ob- 
servations of mine on the troubles which 
have been caused in England by the coal 
strikes in Pennsylvania and the colliery 
disputes here, and on the discussions 
about American Combines and the rival 
purchasings of lines of ocean steamers. 
I shall only mention as the latest rumor 
here that an American Trust is about to 
buy up England altogether and convert 
it into a sort of Winter Garden for the 
delectation of your American million- 
aires and their friends and dependents. 
Perhaps the rumor is not quite authentic. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





Housework versus Shop and Factories 
By Mary E. Trueblood 


[The author of the following article, who is an instructor in Mt. Holyoke College, has just con- 
ducted an investigation for the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor in regard to the employments of women 
in that State. In Boston, Lowell, Lynn, Haverhill, Fall River, etc., she visited the working girls in 
their homes and boarding-houses, and in many instances spent days and nights with them so as to put 
herself in a position to hear them talk freely of and in their surroundings.—EpITor. } 


HERE is no need to say to any one 
in this country that housework is 
the last occupation the intelligent 

American working girl will seek. If 
there is any doubt on this point, listen to 
the conversation of any group of house- 
keepers or spend a morning at an em- 
ployment office. 

For one trade to be persistently shun- 
ned by intelligent workers’ while the oth- 
ers are overcrowded cannot be an acci- 
dent, and to find’a definite reason. for the 
unpopularity of housework by comparing 
it with other occupations was the object 
of the investigation that furnishes the 
data for this article. In the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, where this investigation was 
made, shoe factories, textile mills, depart- 


ment stores and restaurants are the prin- 
cipal industries that attract girls away 


from housework—hence these were 
chosen for comparison. The information 
was not obtained by writing, but by ob- 
servation ‘and by conversation with the 
girls at work and at home. This was es- 
sential, since my one object was to find 
out the attitude of the girls toward house- 
work, and to ascertain what satisfaction 
their own work afforded. 

It is an interesting fact that of the five 
occupations the shops (department 
stores) contained the highest per cent. of 
American-born girls, while of the house- 
workers considered not one was born in 
the United States. Ireland furnished the 
largest number, while the others came 
from Canada, England and Scotland. 
Apparently the choice of work was made 
with little regard to the healthfulness of 
it, for in housework alone was there no 
deterioration in strength reported. A 
few years of work in the mills and facto- 
ries affects the health of fully half. the 
girls. A stitcher in a shoe factory was 
quite right in saying: “The stitching 
room will take the bloom out of any girl’s 
cheek.” In the textile mills there is a 


marked contrast between the bright, ac- 
tive girls who are beginning and the dull- 
faced, lifeless women who have worked a 
few years. The work in shops and res- 
taurants is wearing, but for the most part 
the girls seem to have vitality enougn to 
rebound when the day’s work is over. 
The good health of the-houseworkers and 
waitresses is to be accounted for in part 
by good food. ‘The former have, as a 
rule, the same food as the family, the lat- 
ter take their meals in the restaurants 
where they are employed. 

The following table showing the av- 
erage weekly income may seem to offer a 
reason for factory work being preferred, 
but the difference here indicated is more 
apparent than feal, fot in almost all the 
shoe factories there is a dull season from 
three to five months of the year, and 
work in the textile mills varies with times 
of prosperity and depression : 

Shoe Restau- Tex. House- 


Shops. factories. rants. mills. work. 


Average cash 


$5.38 $8.35 $3.99 


Excess $6.45 $3.82 $5.99 $3.99 

In shops, restaurants and housework 
there is little lost working time, so that 
in the long run it is doubtful if more 
money is to be made in mills and facto- 
ries than in the other three occupations. 
The cost of living for the girls working 
in textile mills appears small in the table 
because several of those considered were 
living in corporation boarding houses, 
where expenses are exceedingly low. 
These, however, are not popular, and are 
gradually disappearing. The housework- 
er not only earns more than the shop and 
restaurant girl, but by reason -of living 
in a family she has the opportunity of 
doing for herself many things that they 
must pay for. The girls of all occupa- 
tions understand perfectly that “ house- 
work pays well.” 
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The per cent. of savings was largest 
among houseworkers, as was also the 
amount of money given for the support 
of others. The shop girls saved least 
and also gave least. The difference in 
expense for fiecessary clothing and ih 
standards of living accounts for this in 


large measure. A shop girl wisely re-, 


marked : “ The question is not how much 
can I save, but how mitich can I afford 
to save. I owe somethifig to myself.” 
As to working hours, the shop girls 
fare best of all. The average for those 
considered was 8.2 hours per day, except- 
ing Saturdays in summer, when it was 
4.6. For the waitresses the average was 
9.5 hours. Where there was Sunday 
work there was invariably extra pay. 
Working hours in mills and factories are 
limited by law to 58 per week, the ar- 
rangement always being such as to give 
the Saturday half holiday. Housework- 
ers seldom know the exact number of 


working hours. The estimates given. 


ranged from 7% to 15% hours per day. 
The average was 11.6, and that for seven 
days in thé week instead of for six. 
Probably one hour should be deducted 
for meals, but as much or more should 
be added for the time when the girls were 
“on call.” Without exception there was 
one day “ off” each week—that is, after 
having worked as long as a full day for 
the shop girl, the houseworker was al- 
lowed time out from three until ten P. M. 

In vacations also the shop girls have 
the advantage. Half reported from one 
to two weeks with pay, the others were 
allowed the same without pay. The Sat- 
urday half holiday in summer takes noth- 
ing from their wages. A few restaurant 
girls were given vacations with pay, but 
most of them, and also the factory and 
mill workefs, were given any length of 
time desired without pay. In house- 
work there seemed to be no fixed custom 
in regard to vacations. Some of the girls 
mentioned length of service as a condi- 
tion, as was the case in many restaurants 
and shops. A few had two weeks’ va- 
cation with pay. 

The difference in intelligence and edu- 
cation in the five occupations was 
marked. The shoe factory and shop girls 
were much better educated than the oth- 
ers and also showed greater intelligence 
and higher standards of living than the 
mill or house workers. With them a com- 


fortable room and a certain amount of 
free time for recreation and self-improve- 
ment are necessaries of life. The night 
schools and classes in clubs of various 
kinds afford for all who wish it an op- 
portunity to continue their education. 
The wish “to know more” was the one 
expressed more often thai any other 
among these working gitls, and the ef- 
forts that some were making to educate 
younger brothers and sisters were noth- 
ing short of heroic. Ten hours of work 
in the textile mills leaves the girls with 
little strength or ambition for any sort of 
exertion in the evening. Houseworkers 
as a class are prevented by lack of time 
from making use of the means of im- 
provement offered to other working girls. 
The objection that they. would not make 
proper use of free evenings even if they 
had them is neither here nor there. Ob- 
servation does not give weight to the ar- 
gument sometimes made that education 
unfits girls for houseworkers. It does, 
however, raise their standards and make 
them unwilling to conform to the tradi- 
tional requirements of housework. The 
remedy for dissatisfaction is not to be 
sought in ignorance, but rather in educa- 
tion that teaches the dignity of labor and 
gives means for fuller enjoyment to girls 
whose lives are peculiarly lonely and bar- 
ren because shut off almost exclusively 
from relatives and friends and_sur- 
rounded by people of a different station 
in life. In the shoe factories, shops and 
restaurants many of the girls seemed to 
really enjoy their work. No doubt the 
excitement of a crowd and the association 
with others doing the same work ac- 
counted for it in part. They knew, too. 
that their work was definite and would 
end at a fixed time. It was particularly 
noticeable in these three occupations that 
the girls respected themselves, their work 
and their employers. They seemed to feel 
themselves a part of the commercial world 
and that they were helping to do a large 
thing. Among houseworkers it was im- 
possible to detect any feeling that their 
work was important. Very few seemed 
satisfied with their employment, but in 
no case was objection made to the work 
itself. Those receiving the best pay 
were often the most dissatisfied. Truly 
no amount of money can compensate a 
self-respecting person for the loss of a 
reasonable amount of free time and in- 
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dependence. No one who is acquainted 
with the recreations of other working 
girls—the evenings at a club, a sewing 
circle, or a neighborhood party, the trol- 
ley rides, wheeling parties and excursions 
into the country or to the seashore—will 
wonder to hear them say, “ We will never 
give up our evenings and Sundays.” This 
was invariably the first objection given 
when they spoke of housework. A par- 
ticularly bright and successful saleswom- 
an said that she drifted into the store, but 
that she would prefer housework if it 
were not for the long and irregular 
hours. Another who liked the work it- 
self said she would not do it for any one 
but her mother, for, aside from the long 
hours, there was more unpleasant con- 
tact with the employer than in a shop. 
The following are the comments of some 
of the others: “I prefer housework, but 
that takes me entirely away from home 
and takes more time.” 

“If conditions were right, I would 
rather do housework than anything else, 
but 1 would not have a woman say ‘ my 
servant, referring to me.” 

“T did housework four years before 
coming to the restaurant, but I must have 
independence. I rent a flat and relet 
rooms; if you have a hen house, just so 
: is your own, you can take some com- 
ort.” 

“ T came to the restaurant after doing 
housework thirteen years. I like this 
much better, for my time is my own and 
my room; if I wish to have my friends in 
and serve a cup of tea I can do it.” 

“Work is heavy, customers are hard 
. please ; but when the store closes I am 

ree!” 

“T tried housework, but came back to 
the mill ; I will not be at everybody’s beck 
and call.” 

Very few mentioned the loss of social 
Position as an objection to housework, al- 
tho it was occasionally implied. The feel- 
ing seemed to be not that the work itself 
was either degrading or unpleasant, but 
that a girl must necessarily have lost her 
self-esteem who would ‘sell all her time 
but half of one afternoon in each week, 
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who would submit to be called a “ serv- 
ant,” who would be willing to receive her 
friends in somebody’s kitchen, and who, 
instead of learning her trade and being 
left to do as she had learned, must con- 
stantly be subjected to the whim of each 
new employer. 

To summarize the advantages of the 
houseworker : 

The excess of wages above living ex- 
penses is greater than for girls in shops 
and restaurants, and taken from year to 
year is almost as great as in mills and fac- 
tories. 

The work is more healthful than in 
mills, factories or shops. 

The demand for workers is little af- 
fected by prosperous or dull times. 

The older and more thoughtful women 
of all occupations recognize another ad- 
vantage: Houseworkers are better pre- 
pared for contented lives in homes of 
their own. The other girls not only 
know little about the care of a house, but 
they form a taste for the excitement of 
numbers that often leads them to con- 
tinue work after marriage. “ The mill is 
the last place for my girl; housework 
learns a woman to be a woman,” said a 
weaver, forty years of whose life had 
been spent in the mill. , 

The objections to housework seem to 
be: The hours are long and indefinite. 
There is invariably Sunday work. Work 
is not often specialized. Each house- 
hold has its own method of doing things. 

There is no chance to rise to a better 
place. 

There is little opportunity to visit 
friends, and small satisfaction in receiv- 
ing them. 

The relations with employers seem 
more irritating than in other occupations. 
There is a solitude that is the result of 
continual contact with people with whom 
they have nothing in common. 

In the opinion of working girls the ad- 
vantages do not weigh against the disad- 
vantages, so that under existing circum- 
stances any attempt to attract intelligent 


girls to housework seems to be futile. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





Results of the Minnesota Direct Primary System 


By T. M. 


Knappen 


AssociaTE Epiror oF THE MINNEAPOLIS JoURNAL 


N September 16th Minnesota had 
the first experience any Northern 
State has had with the direct pri- 
mary system. Two years ago Minneap- 
olis (Hennepin County) experimented 
for the benefit of the State, but this year 
the plan was tried throughout the State, 
and nominations were made by it for all 
offices, except the State offices and those 
of small municipalities, towns and vil- 
lages. Congressmen were also nominated 
in the same way. Sufficient time has now 
elapsed since this pioneer primary elec- 
tion day to come to safe conclusions as 
to the result of the experiment. 

Briefly stated, the primary election law 
passed by the Legislature of 1901 does 
away with nominating conventions, ex- 
cept for State offices and those of small 
political subdivisions. It includes mu- 
nicipal offices in all cities over 10,000 
population. A candidate for nomination 
gets his name on the ballot by filing an 
application with the County Auditor and 
paying a small fee. The party ballots are 
printed separately. The voter, after reg- 
istering, receives the ballot of whichever 
party he names. The law directs that he 
shall vote the ticket of the party he af- 
filiated with at the last preceding general 
election, whose candidates he most gen- 
erally supported ; and this party must be 
the one he intends to support at the ap- 
proaching election. The election is con- 
ducted with all the formality of the Aus- 
tralian system as applied at the final elec- 
tions, and is wholly under public and out- 
side of party control. The polls are kept 
open from six in the morning until nine 
in the evening. A plurality of the votes 
cast for any office gives the nomination. 

Some candidates filed the applications 
to have their names put on the ticket 
many months before the primary elec- 
tion, thinking that the earlier they were 
the more “ advertising ” they would get. 
The primary election campaign was in 
full progress as early as June 1st. For 
the most part, it was a campaign of 
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handshaking and the making of the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the voters. In 
some localities, especially the urban dis- 
tricts, there was much speechmaking. 
Candidates for Congress generally drew 
up and published personal platforms, in 
the absence of nominating conventions to 
make them. in the Minneapolis district 
where there was a sharp contest for the 
Republican nomination to Congress the 
different candidates ‘‘ stumped ” the city 
thoroughly, two of them making pleas 
for votes on account of their notions of 
what Congress ought to do in regard to 
reciprocity with Canada and Cuba, revi- 
sion of the tariff, trusts, etc. But as no 
principles, but merely a desire for office, 
were behind most contests the candidates 
strove to meet as many people as possible 
and solicit their support. It was found 
to be a very fatiguing task for most of 
them ; much harder than the effort to get 
a convention nomination. 

In Minneapolis the total vote cast at 
the primaries was about as large as is 
usually cast at the final election in “ off ” 
years. But owing to the fact that Dem- 
ocratic nominations are hopeless in most 
parts of Minnesota, that election day 
found the farmers busy, and that there 
were no spirited contests for nominations 
in many parts of the State, the total vote 
at the primary election was only about 
fifty per cent. of a full vote. . Neverthe- 
less it was several times larger than the 
vote at the old indirect primaries ever 
had been. The fact that the law com- 
pels a voter to reveal his party affiliation 
was resented by many independent vot- 
ers, who had hoped that direct primaries 
would enable them to assist in nominat- 
ing candidates, and many of them stayed 
away from the polls for that reason. 
Then, too, the terms of the law disquali- 
fied any voter who had changed his party 
affiliation since last election. This kept 
some conscientious voters from the polls, 
but it is to be feared that thousands 
stifled their scruples, and, escaping chal- 
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lenge, voted the ticket their fancy sug- 
gested. These salved their consciences 
by assuring themselves that it was “ no- 
body’s business ” what ticket they voted. 

Reports from correspondents in all 
parts of the State printed in the Minne- 
apolis Journal as well as symposiums of 
newspaper opinion prove that the law is 
so popular that its repeal or essential re- 
vision is not within the realm of practical 
politics. The politicians do not like it, 
but the people do. There is no doubt that 
the voters are delighted with the priv- 
ilege of directly participating in choosing 
candidates. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
direct primary nomination system is op- 
posed to the interests of the dominant 
party. It is certain that large numbers 
of Democrats in Minnesota voted Repub- 
lican primary tickets. In some instances 
this was done to assist personal friends, 
in others to punish personal enemies ; 
sometimes to foist a weak candidate on 
the majority party, and sometimes to 
drive from office a strong leader who 
could not be defeated at the final elec- 
tions. In Democratic precincts of Re- 
publican counties the Republican vote 
was often found to be large, and the 
Democratic vote practically nil. Often 
the Republican vote approximated the 
entire vote of the precinct. In several 
of the Congressional districts candidates 
for the Republican nomination secretly 
solicited Democratic votes. Mr. Vol- 
stead, the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in the Seventh District, was nom- 
inated by Populist voters. Very little 
challenging was done, and the provision 
of the law designed to keep voters with- 
in party lines is proved to be a complete 
failure ; so complete that it is now urged 
that, for the sake of honesty, the clause 
should be repealed. 

Many minority nominations resulted. 
There were contests for the Republican 
nomination to Congress in seven of the 
State’s nine districts. In four of these 
seven the successful candidate is a minor- 
ity nominee. 

_ The long public contest within the ma- 
jority party for nominations stimulated 
factional bitterness, and led to intra- 
party feuds, which will result in the de- 
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feat of the nominees for many offices. 
Where the contest was not very bitter 
loyalty to the nominee was more earnest 
than under the convention system. A 
defeated partisan forgets his soreness 
much sooner, other conditions being 
equal, when he knows that he was beaten 
by so many hundreds or thousands of 
votes, than when he loses by a few votes 
in an angry convention. But in many 
cases the reasons which caused men to 
vote against a candidate at the primary 
election will cause them to vote against 
him at the final election. 

As a whole, the candidates chosen by 
direct primaries are superior to those 
chosen by convention. A man of good 
and wide reputation in the community is 
under no handicap at the primary elec- 
tion, no matter how little he may know 
about practical politics. The best known 
man, as a rule, has a great advantage 
over competitors not so well known. 
Men already in office, if their records are 
not notoriously bad, have an advantage 
over outsiders. The people do not act 
passionately. Had the people consulted 
their impulses in the First and Fifth 
Congressional districts Mr. Tawney and 
Mr. Fletcher would have been defeated 
on account of their unpopular opposition 
to reciprocity with Cuba. In the First . 
District, especially, popular resentment 
on account of misrepresentation on this 
subject was intense. But in the end the 
Republicans of both districts concluded 
that it was wisdom to overlook the mis- 
take rather than to exclude from Con- 
gress veteran and efficient representa- 
tives. As a rule the voters have selected 
candidates quite as wisely from every 
standpoint as the politicians usually do. 

The refreshing results of the system as 
it bears on honest municipal government 
are alone enough to save it from con- 
demnation. ‘Two trials in Minneapolis 
prove that it insures good aldermen. 
Faithless aldermen or those suspected of 
“ boodling ” or undue intimacv with cor- 
poration interests have little hope of 
nomination. 

The people of Minnesota are hence- 
forth wedded to the direct nomination 
system. With all its faults, they will not 
give it up. 


Minneapo.is, MINN, 





The New Immigration to America 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 
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M ODERN immigration began soon 
after 1840. It was mainly from 
Germany, the different divisions 
of Great Britain—the Irish famine of 
1847 and the German Revolution of 1848 
gave it a great impetus—and from Scan- 
dinavia, at the beginning, and continued 
to come mainly from these three sources 
for many years thereafter. As late as the 
decade between 1880 and 1890 (the dec- 
ade, by the way, of the greatest immi- 
gration in our history) fully two-thirds 
of the total number of persons landed 
were Scandinavian, British and German 
by birth. 

In the decade succeeding and just now 
drawing to a close, the British, German 
and Scandinavian elements have grad- 
ually dwindled to slight, almost negligi- 
ble proportions. The Italian element has 


become the dominant one, and Italian im- 
migration has come to be in the ratio of 
six to one from what is generally ad- 


mitted to be the least desirable section of 
Italy, the section—that is, below a line 
drawn east and west through Rome. A 
new immigration has set in, and already 
attained large dimensions from that re- 
gion of Central and Southeastern Eu- 
rope (almost as unknown as darkest Af- 
rica to the majority of us), where Ger- 
many, Russia, Austro-Hungary and the 
various Balkan States converge; an im- 
migration of Galicians, Magyars, Croats, 
Slovenians, Dalmatians, Servians, Bos- 
mans, Herzegovinians, etc., peoples 
whose very names sound almost as 
strange in our ears as those of the most 
remote and refractory African tribe. 
Furthermore, in the same period Syrian 
and Armenian immigration has increased 
tenfold and the vanguard of a Hindu 
afflux has appeared. 

In a word, a scant ten years has pro- 
duced a transformation in the character 
of the inflow into our country as com- 
plete as the most ardent lover of con- 
trasts could desire, and more complete 
than the most penetrating of seers could 
have foretold. 

The reasons for the transformations 
are for the most part sufficiently ob- 
vious. The cessation of the British, Ger- 
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man and Scandinavian immigration, far 
from bearing the slightest relation to any 
of the repressive legislation the United 
States has indulged in, is easily traceable 
to changed conditions in Great Britain, 
Germany and Scandinavia—to the pres- 
ent existence of a good labor market in 
the bulk of the Scandinavian countries ; 
to the enlarged opportunities presented 
by the stupendous commercial and indus- 
trial development of the German Empire, 
and to the greatly improved situation of 
the English, Scotch and Welsh working- 
man and the depopulation of Ireland, 
where, it is almost literally true, there 
are not to-day as many people as are 
needed. The British, German and 
Scandinavian immigrants now coming 
are, broadly speaking, relatives of those 
already prospering in the New World, 
refugees from military duty, or ne’er-do- 
weels forced by their own mischievous- 
ness to seek fresh fields and pastures 
new. 

On the other hand, the unsatisfactory, 
social, economic and political conditions 
of Italy are plainly responsible for a large 
part of the Italian exodus. These con- 
ditions, to which no malice aforethought 
toward ourselves can possibly be charged, 
in no way concern us, as United States 
citizens, however much they may concern 
us as humanitarians and citizens of the 
world. But the Italian lower classes are 
under various direct artificial stimuli to 
emigration, which do concern us as 
United States citizens very much in- 
deed, which we have every right to take 
cognizance of and demand redress for, if 
we choose—namely, deceitful exploita- 
tion by the steamship companies, the 
greedy padrone system which makes 
common and unscrupulous cause with 
the steamship companies and the de- 
monstrable, tho officially disavowed, pres- 
sure of the Italian Government, which, 
for good and sufficient reasons of its 
own,* makes common cause with both. 





*A fairly observant traveler in Italy cannot 
fail to perceive that whole districts are being re 
generated by the well-being of Italian-Americans 
returned with their piles to finish their days in 
their native land. rom the single viewpoint of 
the interests of Italy, then, the wisdom of the gov- 
ernmental policy is apparent. 
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Similarly, the social, economic and po- 
litical uneasiness which we know to pre- 
vail in Austro-Hungary and the Balkan 
States (tho we know next to nothing of 
the causes and tendencies thereof) must 
act as a violent expulsive force. But 
here, too, strong, direct, artificial stimuli 
(whether with or without the interested 
collusion of the various Governments in- 
volved it is impossible to say) are being 
actively applied. Here, too, exploitation 
by the steamship lines is unscrupulous 
and untiring, and here, too, is a padrone 
system (or what amounts to that under 
a different name), which is incredibly in- 
genious in its device for evading the re- 
strictive clauses of the United States im- 
migration laws.* 

Nearly every Syrian and Armenian ar- 
rival displays an American twenty-dollar 
gold piece to the immigrant inspectors Tf 
by way of guaranty against his becoming 
a public charge, and nearly every Syrian 
woman doing peddling in the United 
States is controlled by a group of capi- 
talists occupying a single block in New 
York City. 

Two things only seem to be at pres- 
ent lacking to swell into a torrent the 
stream of emigration from the Balkans 
and the Western Orient: I. A full knowl- 
edge of our country and its institutions. 
II. Cheap and easy transportation from 
the interior to the seaports; and both 
these things are in a fair way to be pro- 
vided speedily. The international ex- 
citement stirred by the extraordinary 
processes of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War, by her appear- 
ance in the councils of Europe, and by 
her colonial energy in the South Pacific, 
has penetrated even to these remote re- 
gions and marks the approach of the first 





* A syndicate exists with a central office in New 
York and branch offices in Hungary, Austria, and 
Northern Italy on the one hand, and in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Des Moines, Los Angeles, Mem- 
phis, ete., on the other, which does a large business 
n securing from the Old World and placing in the 
New contract laborers. ‘These laborers, ignorant 
themselves, and purposely kept so, of their ultimate 
destination, are booked for New York, provided 
with the addresses of “ friends,” who turn over to 
them as soon as they are well landed mileage tick- 
ets to the cities for which they have been engaged. 
Two men who arrived in New York as poor immi- 
grants a little more than a year ago, have already 
amassed snug fortunes by devising and putting 
into operation a scheme for transporting contract 
laborers by the way of Finland, England and Can- 
ada, and so avoiding the troublesome examinations 
of the Prussian frontier and the New York Immi- 
gration Bureau. 

+ These gold pieces are surrendered in New York 
to accredited agents, who send them back to the 
East to do duty over again, 
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thing, while the rapid and ever more 
rapid extension of railway and steamboat 
systems is ample guaranty of the ultimate 
arrival of the second. Already rumors 
have come that cheap water carriage for 
immigrants down the Danube to the 
Black and Mediterranean seas is. being 
prepared. Of the problems with which 
the newly inaugurated policy of expan- 
sion is forcing us to grapple more fever- 
ishly, brutally and desperately than we 
otherwise would, the problem of the new 
immigration is by no means the least. 
For, to go in fancy, as ere long we must 
in reality, far beyond the Western Orient 
of which we are now receiving the over- 
flow to the far, far East, the real Orient, 
in which we are now making ourselves 
felt and from which transoceanic steam- 
ship lines and trans-Siberian railways 
are reaching out to us, the Orient is mak- 
ing ready (or is she not?) to speak to us 
from her hundreds of millions of beings, 
more millions of beings than have come 
to us hitherto from all the world beside. 
Fortunate, thrice fortunate, we _ that 
happy accident—for the anti-Chinese 
law was, in the last analysis, little more 
than that—insures us against some por- 
tion of these hundred millions long 
enough to give us time to breathe and 
cast about a bit for our defense against 
the rest. 

Are then the people now coming to us, 
and the other peoples that are in all hu- 
man probability to come, so greatly to be 
feared? 

Economically—and it is on economic 
grounds, as it was in the cause of the 
Germans, the Irishmen, the Chinamen, 
that opposition is likely to be most bitter 
——probably not. The half-civilized Bal- 
kan laborers are replacing their betters 
in the mines, the Armenians are forcing 
themselves into the manufacturing towns 
of Massachusetts and Illinois and forc- 
ing their native born citizens out, the 
Syrians (almost invariably non-produc- 
ers) are working sad havoc wherever 
they appear with the retail trades; and 
the Hindus (also non-producers) are 
starving out the tiny shopkeepers all 
along the Jersey coast. Nevertheless, all 
our history for the last half century 
teaches, if it teaches anything * that such 
economic derangements are short lived, 


* See records of Congressional debates for 1852- 
54 and for the years immediately preceding the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. 
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far less formidable than they at first 
blush appear, and likely to work their 
own cure. The German, the Irishman, 
the Chinaman demands as high a wage 
as the native workman to-day, and de- 
mands it quite as determinedly. The 
economic problems of the new immigra- 
tion, therefore, tho by no means to be 
ignored are yet not of a kind to cause dis- 
may. 

Morally, the case stands quite other- 
wise. The Italian can be understood, in- 
fluenced and assimilated we know. The 
Balkan type, in spite of his half Mongol 
strain—perhaps. But the real Orientals 
—the Syrians and the Hindoos already 
here, the Coreans, the Siamese, the Ma- 
lays almost sure to follow—what impres- 
sion can we hope to make on them since 
we cannot take the first step of under- 
standing them? The Chinaman has been 
with us now a generation almost, and 
economically we have well-nigh ceased 
to look askance at him; morally, he is as 
much of a mystery as he was in the be- 
ginning; impenetrable he was, is and 
is likely to remain: 

“For East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.” 


And what, pray, does the Englishman 


The Composer 


By Pietro 
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really know of the Hindu for all his 
generations of close contact with him. 
America is bound to have an immigra- 
tion problem so long as she has superior 
inducements to offer, and it may be that 
the best method of dealing with the prob- 
lem is the method that is also simplest 
and easiest—the method of Jaissez faire. 
As we look back we can see that it would 
not have made so very much difference 
with the ultimate result if not even so 
much as an attempt to regulate the Ger- 
man, British and Scandinavian influx 
had ever been made, such attempts as 
were made having unquestionably ex- 
cludedas many desirables as undesirables. 
Our experience with the Italians, tho far 
less complete as yet, is not proving so 
very different. The experience will be 
repeated letter for letter perhaps with the 
Balkan peoples. But it seems that there 
must be, in the very nature of things, a 
line beyond which this comfortable /ais- 
sez faire ceases to work properly so far 
as the amalgamation of differing races 
is concerned, and that line may be about 
to be reached. At this moment, of all 
moments, it behooves us as a nation se- 
riously to ponder whether this be so or 


no. 
MARLBorRo, Mass. 


and His Work 


Mascagni 


[Mascagni is now making a tour of this country, producing his operas. For a criticism of his 
music see*-Mr. Finck’s article published in our columns October 30th.—EDITOoR.] 


HE musician’s work becomes more 
arduous every day, more difficult 
with extending. civilization and 

with the augmented power of assimila- 
tion and comprehension on ‘the part of 
the masses. The exigencies of his 
‘changed environment are different from 
those of the past. Nowadays the mu- 
Sician is free from the tyranny of any 
‘feeling of gratitude to an individual 
ruler. He has taken the place of the 
ruler himself; does he not rule the 
masses with his art? For this very rea- 
son his work is a hundred times more 
complicated and exacting. His music, if 
it is to be what it should be, is the great- 
est educational factor in human society— 
the one whose fruits are most readily 


manifest in life. Upon the composer 
rests a solemn obligation as to the form 
in which he will manifest his power. 

There has recently been much discus- 
sion as to different musical denomina- 
tions and schools and as to the tastes of 
the public. But how many understand 
what the people really want? How 
many take pains in studying the intimate 
nature of the people? 

Music, like every other human outgiv- 
ing, is eminently an evolution, and it 
changes in its manifestations. Variety 
and novelty, coupled with good taste, are 
the great factors of individual success in 
everything. To its due extent this is 
true of music. 

We admire in our museums splendid 
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pieces of sculpture and all the beautiful 
handiwork of our forefathers. We ap- 
preciate the Madonnas of Botticelli and 
the designs of Giotto. We like to gaze 
upon the gorgeous dresses of Richelieu’s 
time. But what impression would these 
things make as part and parcel of our 
day? 

So it is with music. The masses of 
the people could not understand us if 
we were to try; they want something 
they can appreciate, something real. 
Realism in the production of musical 
subjects must be observed not only in 
choosing the libretto, but also in the 
rendering of the music. Our real life is 
instantly understood. And we can teach 
the people, by following their taste, in 
producing what is nothing but a repro- 
duction in music of an act of the great 
comedy of the human theater. A con- 


tirtuous study of life can and will help 
the composer in his work. He can learn 
to foretell the taste of the public, and 
through his knowledge he can influence 
it to a certain extent at least. 

A new bird of song, singing in the 
musical field, cannot well presume to di- 


rect the musical taste of the public. But 
a composer who is already in the heart 
of the people, whose word is a command, 
whose opinion becomes a gospel, can and 
must influence the masses. He must 
necessarily direct them toward that ideal 
of perfection which is in his mind. 
Gifted with his special quality in the 
highest degree, he should put the exuber- 
ace Of good which is in his nature at 
work for the enjoyment of all. 

The musician because of his peculiar 
tastes finds happiness—his real happi- 
ncss—in his art and in himself. No ex- 
ternal causes can influence his enjoy- 
ment. If his soul feel the nobility of his 
art and the greatness of his mission in 
human society he will be happy in trying 
to give shape and body to his longings; 
it is of second importance whether he 
accomplishes all he has resolved on. Of 
course, the human part of his nature— 
the material being, to use a common 
phrase—cannot fail to be influenced by 
the rich fruition of his efforts or by his 
failure. But real happiness lies not in 
the material world. It is spiritual. The 
externals of his life will have no influ- 
ence whatever on the man who feels the 
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true dignity and the true pleasure of hu- 
man being. 

He will, perhaps, be worried by special 
circumstances of life which, powerless to 
prevent, he finds damaging to his art. 
But his worries will not affect his happi- 
ness. The first human feeling of dis- 
pleasure past, the musician will be the 
same man as before. And music, God’s 
gift to him, will be still his comforting 
spirit. In the creation of his music the 
musician will find all the joy the world 
has refused him. What a spectacle is 
that of the man, full of musical thought, 
his whole spirit enwrapped in the glori- 
ous task of putting order into that wealth 
ot tumultuous notes which, without his 
masterful hand, would burst forth in a 
dissonant medley of sound! The ex- 
pression of his face tells the struggle of 
his genius. All the world can be witness 
of what is going on in his soul if it will 
br't study in responsive mood the clouded 
forehead or the smiling lips. 

Those moments ot creation are the 
most sublime in a musician’s life. 

I do not know how other people feel 
joy. I have had no time to study philo- 
sophical descriptions of the characteristic 
manifestations of the joy of creation. I 
only know that I would not exchange 
those moments of inexpressible delight 
for the throne of an emperor or the gold 
of a modern Croesus. 

The musician of genuine influence 
will find his duty and his pleasure as 
well to be in leading the public toward 
that style of perfection which he thinks 
is best and which he is capable .of pro- 
ducing. 

The art of musical expression to-day 
offers to the composer a wider field than 
it did in the past. His mechanical facili- 
ties for musical expression are practical- 
ly without limits. They are to the mu- 
sician what brushes and colors are to the 
painter. Modern ingenuity in contriving 
a musical instrument has made the entire 
range very nearly perfect. Save for the 
family of the violin, everything has been 
developed according to the last exigen- 
cies of the present epoch. If we examine 
en passant the musical arsenal we shall 
not easily recognize in the sweet modern 
oboe a grandson of the time-honored 
oboe di caccia. Trumpets mustered in 
the past only in few notes. Flutes, horns 
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and harps have increased their wealth of 
musical expression in their keys, their 
volume and their tones. With the riches 
of this bountiful palette at his disposal 
the composer, like a painter with his 
colors, can reproduce the most delicate 
shades of human feeling and can rule the 
whole world of music. Making a mod- 
erate and judicious use of his resources, 
without exaggerating in one direction or 
the other, without forcing any effect to 
the detriment of harmony and musical 
rules, he can command all the possibili- 
ties of his art. 

The taste of the public will sometimes 
influence the genius of a composer. But 
in this Herculean struggle of one against 
milllions every advantage rests with him 
who is constant in his faith. And music 
—good music—will survive any war 
waged against it by interested or igno- 
rant partisans. 

To triumph as he should triumph it is 
necessary, I would say, that the musician 
possess a superhuman strength. It is 
not given to all. It sometimes happens 
that the weak human nature of the com- 
poser gives way. We see, then, a king 
in the world of music—like Rossini— 
broken down by the failure of his master- 
piece, as “Guglielmo Tell” failed in 
Paris, in 1829. We witness sadly this 
musical death and lament the loss to art 
that comes with his decision to compose 
no more for the stage. 

Instances like that are often met in 
musical history. It is to be hoped for 
the sake of art that there will be more 
caution in the moral education of musical 
students and in preparing them for such 
struggles in the future. 

The composer must ever feel inde- 
pendent of public opinion. When he is 
conscious of his genius let him brave the 
storms of disapproval, which are often 
vicious, artificial manifestations of local 
sympathy. The purely Italian style of 
Rossini’s opera was the cause of its fail- 
ure in Paris. 

The present needs of music are many. 
Perfection is not yet. Modern music— 
Italian music, for example—has been 
criticised by our brothers of other lands 
and it has been lauded, too, enthusiastic- 
ally. With all its splendid heritage, from 
Cimarosa to Verdi, it would be very diffi- 
cult to give a precise judgment on mod- 
ern music. How often has the world for- 
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gotten all that music owes to the Italiati 
school? The very words of music are 
Italian—one simple but eternal piece of 
evidence standing as a reproach to the 
folly of its detractors. The great mu- 
sicians of the world always had, and al- 
ways will have, a keen respect for the 
Italian school. 

Boldness in modulation, with rhyth- 
mical complexity, is one of the character- 
istics of the present school. It is not the 
outcome of any extravagant desire to ap- 
pear original. It is the real, the true 
expression of modern sensations por- 
trayed to a modern public. The style of 
to-day will undoubtedly improve, and it 
will reach within a short time such 4 
perfection that it will astonish the world. 
Current manifestations are certain omens 
of a very near greatness, of such magni- 
tude as was never before heard of. 

But the last word will be said only 
when the splendid declamatory power of 
the German school shall have been fused 
with the traditional elegance of the 
Italian. 

Eclecticism in art is, as a rule, dan- 
gerous ground for the composer, espe- 
cially for the self-confident composer of 
merely medium power. Extremes in any 
direction end logically in the plagiarism 
of some style chosen and admired by the 
composer. But a natural eclecticism— 
to use the new expression—is the real 
need in art. I say “ natural.” I mean by 
it not that conventional significance re- 
ferring to a conglomeration of styles, but 
that natural outcome of a solid musical 
education which must be in the posses- 
sion of every composer. 

Thorough knowledge of music, an in- 
cessant study and a careful research 
through all that is sublime and great in 
music will make easy to the composer 
the expression of human feeling. If he 
express it in a composition beautiful in 
its polyphony he is not necessarily Wag- 
nerian because polyphony is the charac- 
teristic trait of Wagnerian music. 

Qualities in music are general—uni- 
versal. Let the composer select the best 
and give to them his individual, inform- 
ing stamp. He is then a creator. The 
musician of these years has a great help 
on which to lean in the general spread of 
education and in the facility with which 
excellent culture can be obtained at little 
trouble and expense. The composer of 
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old, beyond a theoretical education that 
filled his mind with all the intricacies of 
rules, had ordinarily small knowledge of 
anything beyond his partictilar sphere of 
music. From Mozart to Beethoven, the 
musical composers of the Eighteenth 
Century—with Gliick the one exception 
—never gave evidence of any literary 
foundation for theit musical prodtic- 
tions. The exigencies of the modern 
public could not be satisfied with music 
of the same kind. Only the powerful 
genius of a Beethoven could triumph 
over the killing handicap of lack of lit- 
erary education. 

The composer of this modern time, if 
he would reach his full development, 
must not pass his youth and over-much 
of his life in surroundings which are ex- 
clusively technical. He must investigate 
the metaphysical, historical and scientific 


sides of his art. But this duty, to an ex- 
tent far greater than it rests upon the 
young student himself, should be a 
sacred charge upon all teachers who are 
the directing spirits of our musical insti- 
tutes. A wrong direction of effort is 
capable of bringing about irteparable in- 
jury. If the musical genitis of the world 
should happen by the force of its nattral 
power to survive under the distorting 
bent of tinwise methods, the mass of our 
musicians will be ruined. We are now 
in urgent need of good musical talent. 
Great numbers of able men are wanted. 
There will never be too many. A nobly 
emulative spirit will be the consequence 
of numbers and humanity at large will 
be the gainer in the end. 

Let us all work for it. Let us preach 
these great truths, and the humanity of 
the future will be our grateful debtors. 


How Mr. Roach Took Charge 


By T. Jenkins Hains 
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HE “ Stable-barn ” was an English 
ship. She was one of the little 
cargo and passenger ships built 

for the fruit trade in the American trop- 
ics, and because she was somewhat solid- 
lv built and fitted more or less for rough 
usage she had been chartered by an 
American company, whose desire to 
economize more than counterbalanced 
their patriotism. English ships can be 
chartered and run for much less than 
American. They have almost no com- 
petitors in economy of running expenses, 
pay of crew and general penny-clipping, 
except the small Norwegian steamer of 
less than a thousand tons gross. 

And as she was an English ship she 
had an English captain and crew. In 
England American sailors are not 
counted as much. An American license 
is not worth the paper it is engraved 
upon when valued by the Board of 
Trade, for it is well known that there 
is no law in America and that all cap- 
tains and officers hold their jobs solely 
through physical force. An American 
navigator is like the great American sea- 
serpent—something to be looked for al- 


ways with humor and concern, but never 
found. Such a person holding a license 
is too amusing to be accepted seriously 
by the British underwriters, and conse- 
quently the “ Stable-barn” had a fair 
assortment of “ Blue-noses ” and “ Bull- 
dogs ”’ both in her forecastle and among 
her after guard. 

Her captain was hardly worth noticing, 
except as an adjunct to her mate, who 
ran the vessel, but as he was small, mean 
and contemptible in both physical and 
rioral proportions, he was first chris- 
tened “ Peeping Tom” and afterward 
“Peeping Hen,’ to fit his name, Henshaw, 
and also emphasize one of his peculiari- 
ties. Forward, the men cursed him quiet- 
ly for his meanness and the bos’n echoed 
their sentiments. 

The bos’n of an English ship is very 
much the same thing as third and fourth 
mate combined in one, standing no watch 
after dark, but being on deck and after 
both watches with zeal to make them 
work during daylight. The second offi- 
cer relieves the first and together these 
two run the ship. 

But second officers are not to be had 
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always, especially if they must hold mas- 
ters’ licenses. When the “ Stable-barn ” 
had exhausted all the English ones her 
captain could pick up along the docks 
and among the boarding houses of Pratt 
Street he came to the inevitable. He 
was forced to ship an American. 

This was pretty hard after four years 
of total English rule aboard, but pas- 
sengers must be carried and officers must 
have licenses as navigators. So, after 
trying the thirty-first English second 
mate, who had been captain of an Eng- 
lish tramp steamer of two thousand tons, 
they missed him one day and the berth 
was vacant. Four thousand miles away 
from old England and but two hours to 
fill the berth made the inevitable happen 
to “ Captain Peeping Hen.” He signed 
on an American as second mate of the 
ship “ Stable-barn ” without even taking 
the trouble to look at his papers. It was 
a most remarkable thing to do, and the 
men forward discussed it at length, while 
the first mate, bos’n and engineers 
wagged their heads and wondered what 
‘“ Peeping Hen” was about. 

“T don’t keer nothin’ fer his papers,” 
said the peeping Captain Henshaw to the 
pilot as that inquisitive person came upon 
the bridge to take charge. “ Ye see him 
as he stan’s there. His license is forged 
most like, as most American mates’ is, 
but ye kin give him his orders as second 
ossifer an’ let it go. I'll try an’ see to 
things in his watch myself.” 

The pilot understood. It was the sec- 
ond officer’s watch and he was upon the 
bridge to take charge of the ship for four 
long hours until eight bells called the 
mate and he would be relieved. He took 
a good look at the new man and finally 
walked close to him. 

“Ever been in English ships before, 
hey? ” he asked. 

“No,” said the second mate. 

“Hum,” said the pilot. Then he 
walked to the end of the bridge and back 
again. 

“Been promised a command if you 
liked them, hey?” he asked again. 

“ Yes,” said the second mate. 

“It’s the usual way,” commented the 
pilot as he turned. Then he ventured: 

“ Live in town, hey?” 

“ Yes, on Charles Street,” assented the 
mate. 

The pilot whistled, 


“ Say, you ain’t stringing me, hey?” 
he said, looking fixedly at the officer. 
“You know Charles Street is quite re- 
spectable. It’s a proper neighborhood.” 
And he looked askance at the officer as 
tho he should not be expected to believe 
too much. 

“ l’ve sometimes been in quite as re- 
spectable places,” said the officer. 

“ An’ yet you goes to sea on an Eng- 
lish ship,” said the pilot, wagging his 
head solemnly. “Sink me, you're too 
much fer me.” And he walked to and 
fro, watching the buoys in the channel 
ahead, now and then giving instructions 
to the helmsman to “starboard” or 
’ port” his helm to clear them. 

Down below in the engine room the 
clank of machinery drowned all gossip, 
but the heat of the steam and the burn- 
ing air of the fire-room found their way 
to the mess-room bulkheads and along 
the starboard side, where the officers’ 
quarters lay in the wake of the boilers. 
‘lhe jarring of the huge masses of metal 
aud the straining of the ship as she be- 
gan to rise to the outside swell started 
a creaking in the wooden partitions 
where they joined the iron work of the 
hull, and from the cracks small, dark 
objects began to appear for an instant 
and then vanish. ‘Lhey were newcomers 
aboard, these small creatures, and they 
were a bit timid of the reception they 
would receive on an English vessel. Mr. 
Roach and family were American and 
tropical, and as they found life rather 
strenuous aboard American vessels they 
were naturally a little timid about ven- 
turing forth even into the warmth which 
was now becoming so grateful. They 
viewed the mate, who lay snoring peace- 
fully in his bunk, and felt encouraged. 
The entire atmosphere of his room was 
congenial. There was very little indeed 
that spoke of a search among bulkhead 
corners. A very quiet corner was se- 
lected for a few young couples who were 
just starting housekeeping on their own 
account and the foreign denizens were 
given notice that they must not trespass 
beyond the edge of the bunk itself. The 
rest explored further. 

The Welsh steward, who received no 
tips on drinks, was sleeping off the ef- 
fects of some “ left-over” stuff which 
he had not the hardihood to sell, but 
which, to his way of thinking, he had 
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made the best use of. The smell of his 
room was enough to tempt the most fas- 
tidious bug in the world, and Mr. Roach, 
the old leader of the family horde, im- 
mediately set about seeking permanent 
quarters with the well-conceived convic- 
tion that there would be no orders to 
move from the vicinity for many a day. 
The followers halted and surveyed the 
scene with him, and altho the sound of 
the engines behind the bulkhead clanged 
thunderously, “ You can’t come in, you 
can’t come in,” at each mighty throw of 
the pistons, a feeling of satisfaction en- 
tered into the beings of the stowaways. 
In grim conceit the huge leader, who was 
nearly two full inches in length, walked 
serenely to the sleeping steward’s head 
and proceeded to nip him sharply on the 
ear, hardly taking the trouble to step 
aside to avoid the loggy swipe of the 
puffed and flabby hand raised to brush 
him away. 

Before morning the stowaways were 
secretly ensconced in warm and pleasant 
quarters, and domestic life was taken up 
with an earnestness which bid fair to 
prove the accepted theory of evolution 
and survival of the fittest. 

“Now, Mr. Brown,” said the little 
captain, as the second mate relieved the 
bridge in the morning, “ this will never 
do. Have you put on those hatches with- 
out battens? You have. Well, I don’t 
want to find fault with my mates, but 
you shouldn’t put on hatches without the 
battens. Any bleeding soger would 
know better ’n to do that. Jump down 
there at once an’ see them men attend to 
it.” 

The second officer started down the 
bridge steps, but had only gone down 
three when he realized that the hatch 
beneath him, which was in plain view, 
had battens fore and aft and was also 
cross-lashed. He went up again and 
saluted his captain. 

“The hatches are all battened down 
snug, sir,” he said. 

“Name o’ thunder, what d’ye mean?” 
cried the little Captain. “D’ye mean to 
Say you’ve battened ’em down in three 
seconds, hey? What d’ye mean by sech 
a joke, hey? Get down there an’ batten 
em fast an’ snug—an’ be bleedin’ quick 
erbout it. I never had no sech talk from 
no English mate erboard here before.” 


“ But they are all battened down snug, 
sir; they were——” 

“ All battened down snug, is it?” 
cried the skipper wildly. “ Didn’t I jest 
tell you I didn’t want ’em battened down 
snug? Didn’t I jest give you plain or- 
ders not to batten "em down? What’s 
come over this bloomin’ ship anyways? 
Can’t I give an order aboard here any 
more without a mate tryin’ to contradict 
me an’ make trouble?” And his voice 
rose into a shrill scream which attracted 
the attention of the men upon the main 
deck, to their great amusement and in- 
terest. 

The second mate turned to go and 
have the battens taken off. He was a 
bit mixed, but tried to fathom the pe- 
culiar turn of affairs, wondering vaguely 
whether his hearing had misled him into 
a blunder. He was worried, for he had 
gone into the ship with the intention of 
taking great interest in her, as all Ameri- 
can mates do in their ships, and this sud- 
den outfly was disconcerting. He had 
the battens of the fore-hatch removed 
and came again upon the bridge. The 
little captain was apparently busy with 
his sextant taking a sight at the sun for 
longitude, while the mate called time 
over the chronometer in the chart-house. 
Suddenly he turned and noticed the sec- 
ond mate. 

“Ever hear tell o’ the loss o’ the 
‘Harvest Moon,’ hey?” he asked with 
an ugly sneer. 

The second mate looked at him search- 
ingly and acknowledged he had not. 

“ Never hearn tell o’ the sinkin’ o’ the 
‘ Brookline,’ neither, hey?” he snapped. 

“No sir,” said the second officer. 

“ Wouldn’t believe a wessel could get 
lost if she tried, hey?” he went on, fin- 
gering his dirty instrument and reading 
the scale. 

“Oh, yes, sir; I’ve heard of several 
wrecks and was once——” 

“ Oh-o-Oo-0, you hev, hey? . You 
hearn tell o’ wracks, hey? Some bloom- 
in’ feller told you of a wrack. Well, 
now that’s interestin’. Mebbe you kin 
tell whether the wessel was lost by a 
leaving of her side-ports open, hey? 
Mebbe she had side ports an’ didn’t have 
no careful mates to close em? Now what 
would you say if you went below an’ 
found her side ports unscrewed? ” 
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“TI don’t understand you, sir,” said the 
second mate. 

“ Oh, no-o-0-o0, you don’t understand. 
Never heard tell of the Engish language, 
hey? Well, suppose you jest step down 
below an’ see if them after ports is 
screwed up or no. Something has been 
tellin’ me they has not an’ I might care 
to know before a sea comes in an’ foun- 
ders the ship.” The second mate went 
below without a word, but he was begin- 
ning to see that he had cut out for him- 
self plenty of work and considerable self- 
control. 

The stewardess passed him in the 
alleyway and turned a moment to bid 
him good morning. He stopped, touched 
his cap in a dazed sort of way and was 
about to go on when she spoke. She was 
a good-looking woman of thirty and a 
sister of the first mate. 

“T hope you like your new ship, sir,” 
she said, smiling. 

“ Why?” asked the second officer, se- 
riously. 

“ Er-er, well, I don’t really know, sir,” 
she replied, blushing slightly, “but I 
hope you do.” And she passed on, while 
the mate stood looking after her until 
she disappeared in the doorway leading 
to the saloon. 

“ The question suggests disbelief in an 
affirmative answer,” mused the officer as 
he went on his way. 

Down below the ports were seen to be 
screwed tight and safe, but as it was evi- 
dent there would be something more to 
do the instant they were reported, ‘the 
officer took his time coming on deck. 

When he arrived again upon the 
bridge he was greeted with an explosion 
such as many ignorant English skippers 
deem proper for the enlightenment of 
their crews, and by the time his watch 
was sent below he was well worked up, 
as tired as tho he had been doing hard 
manual labor. 

As he turned in for a much needed 
sleep the heads of the leaders of the new 
stowaways peeped from the cracks in the 
bulkhead within a foot of his nose and 
one of the most daring ventured forth. 

“Borax,” said the officer sleepily, 
“borax will fix you fellows before an- 
other watch is up.” And he closed his 
eyes and lost consciousness. Then the 
watching demons closed in upon him. 
They ate holes in his sou’wester, scored 
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off all the oilskin from his rain-clothes, 
making large, naked places in the tex- 
ture, soiled his linen, and finally were 
about to sample his very self, when a 
man poked his head in the door and sung 
out, “Eight bells, sir,” awakening the 
sleeper and starting him to his feet. 

As he came on deck he saw it was aft- 
ernoon, and that the land had disap- 
peared in the distance to the westward. 
A gentle swell heaved the ocean, making 
the surface undulate in low, irregular 
ridges, but the breeze was light. The 
rise and fall of the ship was slow and 
graceful, but it had already had its ef- 
fects upon some of the passengers, for the 
stewardess was seen to leave the cabin 
and apply at the galley door for a cup of 
tea for a patient. Here the second mate 
passed her and stopped a moment. “ As 
the steward is turned in and not likely to 
be out for some time,” said he, “ I should 
take it as a great favor if you could let 
me have some of the borax from the 
stores of the pantry. The roaches are 
getting a bit bold in the after bulkheads 
and it will be best to take them in time.” 

The lady drew herself up a full inch. 

“Sir,” said she, “I know nothing of 
what you have brought aboard the ship. 
I’m not the official bug-hunter here.” 
And she turned her head away and 
sniffed. 

“Faith, then, can you name that per- 
sonage?” asked the officer. “ Truly, I 
meant no offense, madame. I asked but 
for a bit of the powder.” 

“Some of your Yankee smartness,” 
she muttered, turning a pair of angry 
eyes upon him. “TI shall report you to 
the first mate, sir, for your insolence.” 

“As you please,” said he, passing on 
and going forward to his place on the 
bridge. Here he relieved the first officer, 
who went below without a word. 

In a little while the captain came out of 
the chart house. He had been below to 
his dinner and had heard something from 
the first mate, for he came very quietly 
upon the bridge and appeared to be inter- 
ested in the horizon for several minutes 
before he addressed the officer in charge. 

“T’ve heard tell 0’ Yankee buckos, an’ 
I’ve hearn tell 0’ miserable low fellows,” 
said he, slowly, and in a modulated tone: 
“but of all the Yankee sons of dogs I 
ever hearn tell of, you are the bloominest, 
meanest an’—an’—.” Here his voice 














failed with suppressed emotion, and the 
officer turned to him in astonishment to 
see what was the matter. 

“ An’ I tell you,” he suddenly burst 
forth, “I won’t have no sech goin’s on 
aboard this here ship. I won’t have my 
people insulted by any sech as you,” he 
roared, as he worked himself into the fury 
he intended to show. “ You can’t come 
aboard an English ship an’ think you can 
take charge. It’s mutiny, an’ I'll knock 
thunder out o’ you before I’ll allow any 
sech bloomin’ thing to happen.” 

“ What has happened?” asked the of- 


ficer. 


“Don’t answer me back,” roared the 
captain. ‘“ Don’t answer me back, sir, or 
I'll put you in irons for mutiny.” 

The first officer hearing the noise came 
upon the bridge. The captain turned to 
him. 

“You hear him? You bear witness 
he refuses to do what I tell him an’ an- 
swers me back,” he cried. 

The mate nodded assent and looked an- 
grily at the American. 

“He’s refused to do as I tell him and 
answers me back, an’ I’ll fix him. I’m 
captain aboard here.” 

The second officer saw what was com- 
ing but he did not move. Thecaptain went 
close to him and struck him savagely in 
the face, knocking him to the deck. Then 
he kicked him until he struggled to his 
feet and got out of the way. 

The first mate stood by ready to take a 
hand if the occasion demanded, but the 
second mate did nothing. 

After getting to his feet he looked 
steadily at the captain for some moments 
while that worthy cursed him everything 
he could think of, working himself into 
a frenzy as he went on. Then, wiih a 
final kick, which the second officer made 
no attempt to dodge, he called him a cow- 
ard and went into the chart house, fol- 
lowed by his mate. ' 

The second officer limped painfully to 
the bridge rail and leaned against it. The 
man at the wheel snickered, and some of 
the men oh deck laughed outright. He 
was evidently a chicken-hearted coward, 
too weak to defend himself, and they 
henceforth would have as much respect 
for him as for the galley cat. 

During the remaining hours he was on 
watch he looked silently over the shim- 
mering sea, his thoughts far away, but 
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he said no word of either command or in- 
quiry. One of his eyes grew black and 
blue, and his face was discolored with 
several bruises. Then when the bells 
struck he went down the ladder to the 
main deck. A sailor made some sneer- 
ing remark to his fellow, but it went un- 
noticed, and they both laughed outright 
at his complete subjection as he went to 
his room. 

On his desk where he worked the posi- 
tion of the ship he found a piece of raw 
fresh beef and a lump of borax. The 
first article he applied to his eye, binding 
it on with a towel. The borax he hove 
overboard without a word. Then he 
climbed into his bunk, and for two hours 
the stowaways watched him from the 
cracks in the bulkhead waiting for him 
to get to sleep. Instead, he sat finger- 
ing a long, bright revolver, pulling out 
the cartridges and replacing them time 
after time until finally he snapped the bar- 
rel catch together with a jerk. Then he 
flung the weapon to the end of the bunk 
with an oath. 

“T am an American officer,” he mut- 
tered. “I'll obey orders until the end, 
which will be a cursed short time. I'll 
not play the goat if I can help it.” Then 
he rolled over and went to sleep while 
the watching horde swarmed over him 
and ate the stained towel and rags he had 
used to patch up his face. 

The swell increased during the night, 
and before the ship reached the core of 
the Florida stream it was starting in for 
a sou’wester. 

“ Cap’n’s orders is to batten down the 
after hatch,” said the bos’n, coming in 
from the deck and bringing a rush of 
damp wind with him. “ It’s sort o’ dirty 
out to-night, but I’m glad I don’t have to 
turn out. Ef you ain’t able to do the job, 
call me an’ I'll give you a hand,” he 
added, reflectively. 

“Tt’s all right, bos’n,” said the second 
mate, “I’ll see that the hatch is on all 
right. Is that all?” 

He asked this in such a way that the 
bos’n eyed him sourly for some moments 
as he pulled on his rubber boots and but- 
toned his sou’wester. Then the English- 
man swore surlily and plunged into his 
bunk. 

The second officer started out, and 
steadied himself while the vessel gave a 
heavy roll to leeward. 
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“Don’t go too near the rail aft,” 
snarled the bos’n, and rolled over. 

The second mate thought a moment. 
The bos’n’s back was turned, and he 
grasped the revolver in the bunk above 
him for an instant. Then he put it back 
again. 

“ All right,” he said, “ I understand.” 
And he went on deck. 

Out there the warm wind from the 
Gulf roared and whistled, and the seas 
shone white and ghastly in the darkness. 
The ship was rolling decks under at each 
heave, and the thunderous rush of water 
along her alleyways and after deck was 
not reassuring. He could see nothing 
at first, but he blew his whistle and soon 
forms of the watch appeared struggling 
along the rail. All were muffled in oil- 
skins, and were unrecognizable in the 
darkness. 

“ The after hatch,” he bawled. 

For half an hour the men fought with 
the covers, holding them with one hand 
and clinging to whatever support they 
could with the other. By dint of extra- 
ordinary labor the shorthanded crew 
finally got the hatches on and battened se- 
curely, the second mate passing the lash- 
ings and making all secure. It was just 
in time. 

A great sea, rising on the side, fell with 
a crash upon the deck and rolled over full 
ten feet deep. The second mate had saved 
the ship by about a minute. 

Clinging to the main boom to keep 
clear of the sea he managed to keep from 
going overboard. Then, as the water 
roared off, carrying everything movable 
along with it, including one of the life- 
boats hung high in the davits above, he 
made his way to his room again deter- 
mined to get the rest he was entitled to, as 
it was evident that it might be a case of 
all hands before morning. He had done 
the mate’s work for him. 

Just as he was about to slide back the 
door of the room a form staggered from 
the deck where it had evidently been lying 
in the waterways. The water had been 
deep at this point, and whoever it was had 
been submerged. The form staggered 
along and disappeared into a door lead- 
ing to the saloon, the second mate watch- 
ing it until it was out of sight. Some- 
thing bright shone on the dark wood 
near his feet. He stooped to pick it up 
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and found it was a knife. Then he 
turned in. 

“ The boat’s gone, sir,” roared a voice 
in at the door five minutes later. But he 
lay still in his bunk thinking. 

“ Boat’s gone, sir; turn out, bos’n, the 
boat’s gone,” came the cry again. 

“ Hey, watcher think; d’ye expect me 
to go after it,” growled that worthy, and 
he rolled over and slept. 

At the end of five days the ship made 
harbor. The life aboard had been one 
continual curse from the first day, but the 
sun was shining now and the lines were 
made ready to moor her to the dock 
where she would get aboard her cargo. 
The captain had not spoken to the second 
officer this day, and had nodded to him 
more pleasantly when he came on the 
bridge. The second officer touched his 
hat and almost smiled. 

Finally the gangway was run out, and 
the custom house officer came aboard. He 
took the captain below for a few minutes 
to go over the papers, and while doing so 
the second mate came down from the 
bridge and went to the quartermaster, 
who stood in the gangway to prevent 
people from going ashore. 

“T will go ashore for a little,” said he, 
and passed the sailor before he realized 
what was taking place. 

The captain was ready to go in a few 
minutes, and the business at hand kept 
him so occupied that he paid no attention 
to the whereabouts of his second mate. 
He hurried ashore and met that officer 
on the road leading to the town. 

The second mate was sitting quietly 
upon a large rock at the roadside, and 
was apparently not the least astonished 
at meeting the English captain. He arose, 
however, and touched his cap as the com- 
mander approached, walking out into the 
road so as to come just in front of him. 

“What do you mean, sir, by coming 
ashore without permission?” said the 
skipper. 

“TI signed for the voyage, but con- 
cluded to only make half of it,” said the 
second mate.: “I will clear you at the Con- 
sul’s, and will not go back in the ship.” 

The skipper stood looking at him as he 
put his pipe into his pocket and quietly 
took off his coat. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“Nothing much,” said the American. 
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“T am a Yankee officer and know my po- 
sition aboard ship. I could not tell you 
anything there, as it would have been in- 
subordination and mutiny. I want a clear 
record for the ones at home; but by the 
great eternal—well, I’m going to give 
you the worst licking you ever had in 
your life right here—and kill you if you 
don’t take it. And when you get back 
aboard you are going to tell the men that 
I’ve done you, or you will get another 
when you come back ashore. You're go- 
ing to explain to them just what has hap- 
pened. How an American mate took 
charge. That’s about all.” 

And then he proceeded to work upon 
the skipper, and had not fully finished 
in nearly half an hour. When he de- 
sisted, out of pity, for the captain had of- 
fered resistance and had been made un- 
recognizable, there were. six of the ship’s 
crew standing by enjoying the spectacle 
and not less than forty negroes from the 
shore. To one of these latter men he 
gave an order for his things, and went 
his way to the town. 

Half an hour later six stout sailors car- 
ried a captain aboard in a hammock amid 
a silent crowd of lookers on. 
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“T’se come fer the second’s dunnage, 
sah,” said a huge black man, walking over 
the gangway. 

A sailor piloted him to the second of- 
ficer’s room and the customs officer fol- 
lowed. The few belongings were packed 
up, searched, repacked and _ started 
ashore. 

“Dey ain’t no extra duty on dem 
roaches, hey?” asked the black giant of 
the official. 

The official glanced at the bulkheads 
and second officer’s clothes, which were 
now swarming, and smiled. 

At the door they met a hysterical wom- 
an. “Has he gone?” she asked. 

“ He has,” said the man. 

“Then I'll not stay another day,” she 
cried, furiously. “ He was the best man 
in the ship—and I'll go, too.” 

The door closed, and the peeping forms 
in the cracks of the bulkheads came 
trooping forth without fear. The great 
big leader who had first discovered the 
room led the hordes of followers over 
everything heedlessly. There was now 
nothing more to dread, and Mr. Roach 
took charge. 

New Yor« Ciry, 


Ashes and Cinder 


By Blanche Nevin 


O! Rich men at your festal board, 
What pleasure take ye in your hoard? 
Earth’s rarest gifts it will not buy, 
And that ye know as well as I. 


Eternal truth will still prevail, 

Tho nations rise and races fail, 
From Dresden plate or Sévres cup 
Inexorable law ye sup. 


And tho your keys be strong and stout, 
They cannot lock earth’s mockery out. 
Whatever costly wine ye sip 

Is blent with ashes on your lip. 


Ye cannot buy the gifts most rare, 
Health, beauty, or relief from care; 
Leisure, good heart, ye cannot buy, 
And that ye know as well as I. 


Go, build ye high, if you would keep 
Your memory lasting when you sleep, 
Such tombs as the Scaligeri did, 
Or pyramids where Pharaohs hid. 


Well,—Pharaoh, dragged from rifled halls, 
Now decks th’ Egyptian museum walls. 
His gold and power could purchase not 
Exemption from the common lot. 


Say, tell me do you really prize 

The envy of the vulgar eyes? 

When the heart hungers for the true, 
Does mob laudation comfort you? 


Can the best dress you walk within 
Improve the texture of your skin? 
Or triumph’s crowning laurel wreath 
Alter the skull it binds beneath? 


Owners of gold, not lacking wit, 
Ye know the impotence of it. 
Your dearest wish ye cannot buy, 
And that ye know—better than J, 


Wasnincron, D. C. 








Our Vandals, and the Safeguard 


By Prof. J. Walter Fewkes 


Or THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


{The archeological and ethnological treasures which lie ready to the hand in our Southwest 
have thus far found few but the hands of vandals to seize them; and treasure after treasure, which the 
elements had spared, has vanished into irresponsible, private ownership—mere curios, but little seen 
and much less comprehended. Professor Fewkes, who is among our foremost authorities on American 
ethnology, presents a forcible study of the evil as it stands to-day, and, what is directly to the point, 
indicates the course to be pursued for its correction.—EDITor.] 


S the American Indian, as_ such, 
fades into history, the brutal say- 
ing, “ There is no good Indian 

but a dead one,” is less frequently heard, 
and our appreciation of his life takes on 
a new meaning. For the last thirty years 
there has been an ever-increasing interest 
in the aborigines of our country, which 
expresses itself to-day in many ways. 
There is a widespread and ever-increas- 
ing desire to know more of his life and 
character. Students, eager to rescue 
from the surviving Indians what little of 
the aboriginal culture still remains, were 
never so active; large sums of money 
are annually given by the rich to gather 
and properly preserve in museums what- 
ever objects of his handiwork remain; 
the Government makes large appropria- 
tions to be used in the study of aboriginal 
manners and customs, and for the pub- 
lications of memoirs on the subject—all 
of which reflects a growing popular: in- 
terest. There is every reason to suppose 
that this interest will increase as the 
years pass and as the possibility of gath- 
ering the material becomes more and 
more difficult. 

It is natural that one who recognizes 
how rapidly the characteristic Indian 
material is vanishing should resent deep- 
ly any careless or willful destruction of 
what remains. Those who are devoting 
their lives to the preservation of Indian 
antiquities, or spending large sums of 
money to give them permanent homes in 
costly museums, can hardly be expected 
to look on complacently when vandals 
are destroying before their eyes objects 
which are so highly prized. An intelli- 
gent community which enjoys and 
profits by the museums cannot logically 
be apathetic when the work of those who 
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destroy the objects which form the ex- 
hibits is called to its attention. That such 
a wholesale destruction of Indian an- 
tiquities has been going on for the last 
decade, and still continues, will appear 
to any one who is familiar with the con- 
ditions in our Southwest. 

The two territories, Arizona and New 
Mexico, and the southern portion of two 
States, Utah and Colorado, were former- 
ly peopled by a peace loving, agricultural 
race of Indians. This people had become 
sedentary and developed a comparatively 
high stage of culture. They constructed 
dwellings of stone and other durable ma- 
terials, grouped together in communal 
towns called pueblos. Their art prod- 
ucts, as shown in their pottery, indicate 
a development of artistic taste superior 
to the majority of the Indian tribes of 
North America. The architecture of 
their villages, constructed oftentimes in 
inaccessible cafions, shows a skill and 
daring which has won the admiration of 
all whose good fortune it has been to see 
them. The comparative wealth of these 
people had stimulated the greed of wild- 
er races in prehistoric times. The vil- 
lage builders were continually raided by 
their enemies until they were at last 
forced to leave their homes and flee to 
the mountains or isolated cafions in the 
most desolate regions of their territory. 
Their ancient homes were abandoned 
and the decimated population was con- 
centrated in a few limited localities best 
suited for protection. When the Spar- 
iards entered the territory in 1540 thev 
found this people living in villages called 
pueblos, scattered remnants still retain- 
ing some of their original culture. 

By treaty with Mexico in 1847 this 
vast region of the Southwest, home of 
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the ancestors of the Pueblos, passed un- 
der control of the United States, and as 
a consequence was immediately opened 
to settlement. The country was rapidly 
appropriated by settlers drawn to it by 
rich possibilities in stock raising, mining 
and agricultural wealth. The explorer 
and prospector penetrated into those 
isolated regions where the ancestors of 
the Pueblos had once lived and brought 
back word of the large ruins they had 
found. 

Great interest was excited by the 
stories they told, and scientific men were 
interrogated regarding the builders of 
towns whose name and race had been 
forgotten. But answers to the many 
questions suggested by the mysterious 
monuments of the past could not be given 
in a day. Scientific investigations take 
time. Answers to the questions necessi- 
tated repeated examinations of the ruins 
in the field by devoted archeologists, 
aided by abundant means, all of which 
do not spring up at once. 

Meanwhile the material, which alone 
could solve the problems, was being rap- 
idly destroyed. Vandals, maliciously or 


for gain, were tearing down the walls of 
the ruins and removing from them any 
and all objects, which passed into private 
hands as “ curios” and were thus lost to 


science. In some cases the work was 
carried on simply for commercial pur- 
poses, in others under the name of sci- 
ence. But in both instances the destruc- 
tion was equally great and equally to be 
lamented. Every intelligent person who 
reflects on the rate of destruction of the 
aboriginal monuments of the Southwest 
and the consequent loss not only to sci- 
ence, but also as those attractions to 
travelers which ancient monuments add 
to any country, will agree that it is im- 
perative to prevent a continuance of the 
vandalism. How shall it be accom- 
plished ? 

In every civilized country but our own 
there are stringent laws against the de- 
struction of ancient monuments, their 
mutilation or their transportation to for- 
eign lands. In the majority of these 
countries there are societies or commis- 
sions for the protection of national an- 
tiquities, responsible to their respective 
Governments for the care of historic 
buildings and places. In our neighbor- 
ing republic, Mexico, exportation of 
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relics is legally forbidden and the de- 
struction of aboriginal monuments pro- 
hibited. Exploration of ruins and their 
excavations can be undertaken only un- 
der Government auspices and the super- 
vision of expert officials. 

There should be a commission in our 
country charged with the preservation of 
the antiquities of the United States, espe- 
cially those situated on the public do- 
main, as are the ruins in our Southwest. 
A commission of this kind, counting in 
its membership experts or those who 
have carefully studied Pueblo arche- 
ology, would be of great aid in an ad- 
visory way. By carefully prepared re- 
ports of surveys it could indicate what 
types of ruins or individual monuments 
should be protected by legislation. It 
could grant permission to institutions to 
make scientific studies of ruins and su- 
pervise their work. Most important of 
all its functions, such a commission 
could keep the Secretary of the Interior, 
or some other high official, informed con- 
cerning wholesale vandalism and willful 
destruction of antiquities. Under its ad- 
vice legislation could be intellivent and 
tne scientific field work of institutions 
would be co-ordinated, not carried on in 
a haphazard way as is now the case. 

It is not only feasible but also desir- 
able to set aside as public reserves certain 
sections of land on which pueblo ruins 
are situated. Many cliff and pueblo ruins 
are on the public domain, and no injury 
would result to private individuals by 
legislation in this direction. Thus that 
part of the Ute Reservation, the ruins 
of which are now protected by the Cliff 
Dwellers’ Association of Colorado, con- 
tains some of the best preserved exam- 
ples of cliff houses in the Southwest. Up 
to within a few years the ruins suffered 
very greatly at the hands of non-scien- 
tific investigators. Happily, vandalism 
has practically ceased in the region 
through the energetic efforts of the ladies 
of Colorado. Their good work should 
be aided by State and Government legis- 
lation. The proposed Pajarito Park, in 
New Mexico, contains many other ruins 
of a different type; the plan to make the 
section a national reservation and pro- 
tect the ruins on it from destruction is 
well worth Government aid. 

There are no ruins in Arizona better 
preserved or more typical than the clus- 
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ter of twenty or more villages about 
forty miles from Flagstaff, near the 
Black Falls of the Little Colorado River. 
When I visited the abandoned pueblos 
a few years ago they were practically as 
well preserved as when deserted, but 
time and the relic hunters are rapidly 
destroying them. They are situated on 
public lands and ought to be protected 
from future destruction. 

There are many other sections of the 
Southwest and many individual ruins be- 
sides those mentioned which have equal 
claims for preservation. The main thing 
is that some adequate legal action be 
taken before it is too late. The work 
should be done intelligently and by the 
advice of specialists and those most com- 
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petent to know what ruins merit imme- 
diate attention. 

In conclusion, as a summary, it seems 
to me that our Southwestern States and 
Territories have now become so thickly 
settled that, unless some vigorous meas- 
ures are immedately taken to prevent it, 
most of the ruined cliff houses and other 
Indian ruins in a few years will be com- 
pletely destroyed. Every intelligent 
American would regret this loss and pos- 
terity would designate our indifference 
by its proper name, vandalism. To pre- 
vent such a fate for them urgent legisla- 
tion is necessary. There should be a 
commission, with at least one archeolog- 
ical expert, to look after our ancient 
ruins and insure their preservation. 


Wasnincron, D, C. 


Washington at Mount Vernon 
By Eliza Woodworth 


CROSS the river, and the misty cove, 
Which, curving deep, the further shore indents, 


Where free in woods the dappled deer might rove, 
How oft the hero gazed as twilights fell 
And veiled these furrowed hills and water-rents, 
And heard the sweet and mournful cattle-bell, 
Slow trending down his farmland’s green descents. 


Out-flitting from the stable’s spacious loft, 
Above the lawn, blue swallows circled wide; 
Perchance one smiled to hear their twitterings soft. 
Who long had marked how sounds of battle rolled, 
That, echoing, beat some mountain’s hollow side, 
As pranced his charger for the bitter cold, 
While he sat moveless, till the clamor died. 


How restful, after all the strife and doubt, 
To feel this homestead grass beneath the feet ! 
Potomac. seaward drawn, as tides pulse out, 
Would charm the victor lingering on the lawn. 
At sunset: past the fields of maize and wheat, 
It rolled in crimson, purple, gold and fawn, 
And seemed to pause before this calm retreat. 


Doubtless he sometimes wandered to the spot, 
(While on the glory fell the gloaming gray), 
Which he whom nations never more forgot 
Had chosen for the body’s lingering sleep. 
And with the hope of an immortal day, 
Beyond this twilight world of mountains steep, 
He paused, and bowed his noble head to pray. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Mr. Henry James 


Mr. JAMES becomes more tantalizing 
with every novel he writes. His latest, 
The Wings of the Dove,* reminds us of 
a story we read once upon a time, about 
a little serving lad, who, like the critics, 
had a very bad habit of asking 
impertinent questions. One day certain 
who had suffered most from his in- 
quisitiveness, having caught him, shaved 
his head, and after painting or seeming 
to paint a legend thereon, turned him 
loose to wander miserably about the 
court, distracted by his curiosity and beg- 
ing every one he met to read his pate 
for him. But one and all persisted in 
replying, “ There’s nothing there,” until 
at last, made ingenious by desperation, he 
succeeded with some difficulty in arrang- 
ing a series of mirrors and reading for 
himself to the same effect. Very similar 
has been the result of our experience 
with the kind of writing Mr. James af- 
fects. After craning our necks almost 
to dislocation we have no more for our 
pains than had the hero of our little 
apologue, tho to be sure there is just 
enough ambiguity about the sentence to 
keep us unflaggingly on the search. 

The truth seems to be that Mr. James 
has begun to show his age. There is a 
general impression that advancing age 
sees simple. Nothing of the kind; every 
year adds a facet to the human eye, and 
man in accumulating wisdom becomes 
ever more speculative, more disposed to 
talk about his experience rather than of 
it. So with Mr. James, the habit of con- 
templation, to which he was always ad- 
dicted, has grown upon him with indul- 
gence to such an extent that he not infre- 
quently loses sight altogether of the ob- 
ject, which the reader is obliged in con- 
sequence to reconstruct for himself as 
best he can. It is this that we find so 
afflicting: that it, whatever it may be, is 
all in the air, in Mr. James’s mind or else- 
where, we have no way of knowing. His 
situations appear to be interesting, as far 
as we can make out from the indications 
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he allows to escape him; at all events we 
are prepared to be interested, if he would 
only refrain from wrapping them away 
in what we must consider the mummy 
clothes of irrelevant reflection. In the 
seven hundred and fifty odd pages of the 
book before us, for instance, there are, to 
trust our impression, barely four score of 
dialog; while as for action, which one 
would expect to divide a novel, there is 
none worth mentioning. There is, in- 
deed, little else but long, dull paragraphs 
of emotional tergiversation, wherein one 
loses all sense of direction for lack of one 
little clue, orfe single clear straightfor- 
ward word, which would, to be sure, if 
it were there, dispel the greater part of 
the story like a mirage. 

To a plain man such doings will in- 
evitably appear but the exercises of a 
mistaken ingenuity. But in reality they 
are not altogether so, they are rather 
more serious than that. In his essay on 
Flaubert he regrets that to this artist the 
spiritual should have offered little or no 
“surface.” “ He should at least,” says 
Mr. James, “ have listened at the cham-’ 
ber of the soul.” And the stricture, 
while it may not be quite just to Flaubert, 
does at least serve to suggest the mean- 
ing of Mr. James’s own attitude. He is 
listening “at the chamber of the soul.” 
And tho we might wish that his posture 
were a little less cramped and his mes- 
sage were a little more intelligible, still 
his intention is perfectly plain. Life is 
composed of two parallel currents, the 
stream of circumstance and the stream 
of consciousness. For obvious reasons, 
chiefly because such is the way of na- 
ture, it is the general practice of novel- 
ists to keep on the whole to the former, 
leaving the reader to take up for himself 
as much of the latter as he has inclina- 
tion and capacity for. And if Mr. James 
reverses the natural order, suppressing 
incident and leaving the sequence of 
events to be pieced out by the reader’s 
ingenuity, while he insists upon follow- 
ing the series of reactions which these 
hypothetical events are supposed to set 
up in the minds of his characters, he 
does so obviously in the hope of catch- 
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ing those subtle “ psychic” states which 
he reproaches Flaubert with having ne- 
glected. 

Now it would be fair to inquire of all 
this sort of thing whether “ psychic” 
states were not fitter subjects for de- 
scriptive psychology than literature, 
whether, indeed, this conception of fic- 
tion does not show another of those 
strange confusions from which so many 
of our ideas appear to be suffering at 
present. At all events a writer who takes 
to such devices would seem guilty of 
throwing away his means of interest 
with a prodigality deserving, in case of 
bankruptcy, of no very great amount of 
sympathy; for it is just the advantage 
of the more usual and natural method 
that the reader has appetite only for a 
certain limited amount of subjective ex- 
perience, precisely as much as he can get 
for himself, and no matter how much 
more is forced upon him is unable to 
digest it. But not to raise these moot 
questions, it is perhaps sufficient to point 
out that Mr. James’s procedure, whether 
or no it is legitimate in theory, does at 
any rate in actual practice fail to accom- 
plish its purpose and results simply in 
the bewilderment of the reader (or 
should we call him student?) and in the 
deformation of the novel to which it is 
applied. Art must always be in a very 
large measure representative, it must for 
the most part deal directly with the thing 
in itself, and if its substantial body be at- 
tentuated beyond a certain point it be- 
comes a mere mist in the brain, a figment, 
a false illusion without reality or signifi- 
cance. The soul is all very well in its 
way, but to impoverish its body is cer- 
tainly not to increase the efficiency of its 
manifestations. And further, in connec- 
tion with the plot, to call it. so, of this 
particular book, over which reigns a 
singular moral confusion wherein all 
natural feelings of pity and shame have 
been juggled away by some curious antic 
of the mind, it is worth while to notice 
the profound truth, that there is nothing 
so prone to depravity as unrelieved 
speculation, which, just because it has no 
issue and hence no corrective in conduct, 
tends of itself to become utterly disso- 
lute and irresponsible. The fact is that 
Mr. James, together with some of his 
European neighbors, in forcing his “ art,” 
as he likes to call it, to such a point of 
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refinement that its interest has come to 
be almost solely technical, has demon- 
strated incontestably the radical fallacy 
of Part pour lart, of art for art’s sake, 
for art must exist for something besides 
itself or else be reduced finally to the 
composition of rhetorics. 


J 


The Whitman Controversy 


THE latest contribution to the never- 
ending controversy over the famous ride 
of Dr. Marcus Whitman is a pamphlet 
of 122 pages, written by the Rev. Dr. 
Myron Eells.* It is a sincere and candid 
presentation of the view that Whitman 
made his trip largely for the purpose of 
rescuing the Oregon country from Great 
Britain, and it effectually answers sev- 
eral of the main arguments so forcibly 
used by Prof. Edward Gaylord Bourne 
and Mr. William I. Marshall. 

Dr. Whitman was a missionary who 
entered the Oregon country in the serv- 
ice of the American Board in 1836. In 
the winter of 1842-43 he made his way 
on horseback through the then almost 
trackless wilderness to Fort Taos, New 
Mexico, and thence hurried on to Wash- 
ington and Boston. He returned to his 
mission in company with the emigrant 
party of 1843 and was massacred by In- 
dians in 1847. 

The purpose of this trip is the crur 
ot the controversy. The Whitmanites 
declare the motive to have been largely, 
if not wholly, political—a determination 
to save the Oregon country to the United 
States. The Anti-Whitmanites, on the 
contrary, hold that political purposes had 
little or nothing to do with the trip, and 
that it was made primarily to secure the 
rescinding of an order of the American 
Board abolishing the Walla Walla mis- 
sion. 

The question has been almost buried 
under an avalanche of conflicting testi- 
mony, argument and even billingsgate 
that has poured down upon it; and the 
jury of the history-reading public must 
needs find the greatest difficulty in com- 
ing to a just verdict. It is an important 
question; for if the Whitmanites are 
right in their main contention Dr. Whit- 
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Walla: The Statesman Publishing Co. 25 cents. 
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man must be accorded rank as one of the 
great heroes of the nation. 

The “legend” of Dr. Whitman’s pa- 
triotic service, contends Professor 
Bourne, was first made public in 1864, 
seventeen years after the massacre. If it 
h-d any basis of truth, he further urges, 
it is singular that for so long a time it 
remained unheard of. Dr. Eells, how- 
ever, shows from the testimony of twelve 
old settlers that the story was common 
property in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding 1843. It is admitted, moreover, 
that a French writer, De Saint-Amaprt, in 
a work published in 1854, referred to the 
missionary as a “ very active agent of the 
American interests,” who “ contributed 
in no small degree to promote annexa- 
tion.” Dr. Whitman himself must have 
known what motives prompted his ride, 
and his letters from 1843 to 1847 repeat- 
edly dwell upon his services to his coun- 
try. “As I hold,” he wrote May 16, 
1844, “the settlement of this country by 
Americans, rather than by an English 
colony, most important, I am happy to 
have been the means of landing so large 


an emigration on the shores of the Co- 
lumbia.” 
Dr. Eells’s pamphlet is a welcome ad- 


dition to the controversy. It is by no 
means a final chapter, for much yet re- 
mains to be explained; but it riddles the 
assumption of an infallible “ scientific 
method ” on the part of the anti-Whit- 
manites, it casts a deserved reproach on 
the super-strenuosity, not to say ferocity, 
of their arguments, and it gives grounds 
for hope that a just and definitive verdict 
in the dispute may yet be reached. 


x 
Greek and Roman Education 


Dr. Monroe’s volume will be very 
helpful to students interested in the edu- 
cational ideals, aims and organization of 
the Greeks and Romans.* It includes 
most of the important discussions of or- 
ganized educational efforts that are to 
be found in classical literature. The 
Sources are classified into periods and 
each group of sources is accompanied 
by an introductory sketch indicating the 
general setting of the period under in- 
vestigation and the main principles of in- 





*Source Book oF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE GREEK AND ROMAN PERIOD. By Paul Mon- 
roe. ‘The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 
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terpretation to be followed. These in- 
troductory chapters, altho modestly 
stated by the author to “ furnish little 
more than a syllabus for study,” are lu- 
minous and philosophical commentaries 
on the evolution and different trans- 
formations of classical education. 

A study of the Greek sources of educa- 
tion gives us a striking impression of 
the variety, richness and originality 
which the Greek mind brought to bear 
on the subject. We see what a close kin- 
ship there is between modern tendencies 
and Hellenic culture. Many of our edu- 
cational difficulties were also in the days 
of Pericles and Plato problems which the 
keenest intellects of the age tried, with 
more or less success, to solve. Socrates 
himself might be regarded as a pioneer 
of secular education. He attempted at 
least a radical change in education ideas, 
tho we think Professor Monroe goes too 
far in asserting that “ he was undoubted- 
ly guilty of the popular charge of cor- 
rupting youth ” because of his endeavor 
to construct a new system of ethical and 
religious thought. 

The subject matter, method and or- 
ganization of early Roman education can 
only be indicated from the fragments of 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables still 
existing and the comments on them by 
later writers. Literary education did not 
really exist in Rome until toward the 
end of the Republic, when Latin litera- 
ture was sufficiently developed to supply 
models, or, in other words, when the 
Roman school could provide itself with 
Roman classics. Through what phases 
did it pass before receiving a definite 
form? Dr. Monroe shows that, while 
literature, science or language did not 
constitute a part of the subject matter of 
education during the early period, the 
study of the Twelve Tables formed no 
mean intellectual discipline; would, in 
fact, compare favorably with other edu- 
cational schemes having those as their 
nucleus. 

The idea of a superior culture was 
long regarded with suspicion as a sort 
of intellectual luxury, an alien importa- 
tion. But with the introduction of dra- 
matic poetry literary curiosity was 
awakened and Hellenic civilization 
gradually filtered into Roman manners 
and prepared minds for the reception of 
new ideas. It was also discovered that 
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a study of Greek models contributed im- 
mensely to oratorical perfection, and 
thus the sense of immediate utility, al- 
ways a dominant Roman characteristic, 
gave force to the attraction of novelty, 
until the intimate union of Greek and 
Roman genius was definitely accom- 
plished. It is rather surprising that the 
author should give only a single short 
quotation from the epistles of Seneca 


among the sources for “ The Hellenized , 


Roman Education.” Several of the epis- 
tles shed a vivid light on the condition 
of education during his time, and one of 
them—the sixtieth, if we are not mis- 
taken—describes the frightfully low 
moral and intellectual status of contem- 
porary Roman educators. 


2 
A Reforming Pharaoh 


Tuis novel of ancient Egypt is another 
volume added to the already formidable 
series of historical romances translated 
during recent years from the Polish of 
Sienkiewicz and Glovatski.* The author 
has fixed his mind like a prism upon the 
past, and therefore the vast amount of 
historical details employed does not give 
the tedious impression of mere learning, 
but they belong naturally to that remote 
civilization which he has so admirably 
reconstructed, and out of which he has 
conjured a tale as vital as if it belonged to 
the present century. For the book is in- 
terpretative as weli as historical. And 
we not only get a view of political, social 
and industrial Egypt, but the author has 
the poetic sensibility, the imaginative 
faculty, to conceive of the religious con- 
ditions that grew out of the physical phe- 
nomena of the country. 

At the time this story opens the priests 
are concerned to maintain a magnificent 
tyranny that had existed from time im- 
memorial. And it is this struggle be- 
tween them and the Pharaoh that fur- 
nishes the author with a tragic situation. 
For Ramases XIII, the young hero 
prince, is not only skeptical of the gods 
and priests, but he declines to play the 
“son of heaven” part in their system of 
government, and shows an active sympa- 
thy for the poorer classes in his kingdom. 

Just here we detect the sort of dramatic 
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legerdemain practiced by so many writers 
of historical fiction. Unable to vitalize 
the remote past except in so far as they 
may interpret it according to the present, 
they are led to impart emotions and prin- 
ciples into the life of even pagan centu- 
ries that belong emphatically to a later 
time. Now humanitarianism is a dogma 
of this age; it is the outcome of twenty 
Christian centuries ; yet here is a Pharaoh 
of ancient Egypt represented as showing 
a compassion for the poor out of all keep- 
ing with the traditions and sentiment of 
his time. He is a modern Socialist con- 
jured back into a conscienceless past. And 
his failure to reconstruct the State upon 
just and humane principles results from 
the fact that the intelligence of his age is 
fanatical rather than just, ferocious and 
not merciful. He was a reformer at the 
wrong time, and in the wrong place. 

A man so antagonistic to the will and 
destiny of his own goverment may be 
easily made to appear, as in the case of 
Ramases, either a fool or a madman. The 
priests, armed with an authority over all 
classes, turn his best endeavors to naught 
and give his very mercies an evil appear- 
ance. And in the end, having destroyed 
him, they stand by cynically calm, reti- 
cent and apparently indifferent. 

The question for the reviewer to decide, 
then, in passing judgment on this novel 
is whether Glovatski’s purpose was to 
prove the impotence of the Pharaoh as 
compared with the malignant omnipo- 
tence of the priest, or whether he simply 
created a great situation without being 
able to make his hero equal to it. And the 
confusion really arises from the fact that 
Ramases is not a prince of ancient Egypt, 
but a modern figure cast back upon the 
dark background of remote history. For 
one, we question the integrity of an art 
that mixes the sociological ideals of the 
present day with the despotism of an- 
tiquity. 

a 


Jean Francois Millet 


THE story of Jean Francois Millet’s 
life, as told by Julia Cartwright, is ab- 
sorbingly interesting.* She follows the 
great peasant painter from the day of 
his birth in beautiful Normandy, through 

* JwAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By Julia Cartwright 


(Mrs. Henry Ady). Second edition. New York.: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
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the bitter struggles of his middle age, <o 
his peaceful death just at the threshold 
of victory, with a loving sympathy which 
brings us closer to Millet the man than 
has any other of his biographers, Mil- 
let’s life was as eventful as that of any 
hero of romance, full of heroic struggles 
for the truth he held, tragic from the op- 
position, persecution and hatred of a 
world his stern ideals condemned. The 
artificial and vulgar Napoleon III, on 
seeing a picture of Millet, summed up 
the verdict of Paris. “Enough!” he 
said, “the noise about this painter of 
sabots is a vulgar one.” The suffering 
of the artist, out of sympathy with his 
public, loses nothing in the telling, but 
his present biographer is specially happy 
in picturing the happier side of Millet’s 
life. She gives a beautiful description of 
his birthplace and of the later home in 
Barbizon ; balancing the gloom of suffer- 
ing with the light of his happy home, 
where the love and sympathy of wife, 
children and friends never failed. Dear- 
est and closest of friends, through all the 
vicissitudes of his life, was Alfred Sen- 
sier. The only jarring note in Mrs. Cart- 
wright’s story is the veiled but frequent 
insinuation that Sensier served Millet 
for his own profit. As she gives no proof 
to justify this implication it offends the 
reader’s taste. 

Millet the man and Millet the artist 
are so inherently one that his letters and 
conversation, with the fine illustrations 
of his pictures, give a just estimate of his 
theory and method of work, and for 
popular use a sufficient grasp of its artis- 
tic value. But for the student the author’s 
criticalanalysis of Millet’s workand place 
in art is not altogether satisfactory. She 
seems to confuse the artist’s philosophy 
of life with his theory of art. The fre- 
quently quoted, “ Thou shalt eat bread 
in the sweat of thy brow,” might contain 
a philosophy of life, but not of art. Mil- 
let was a true son of the North; his cry: 
“Ah! life, life! the life of the whole! ’ 
might be taken as the typical battle cry 
of every great Northern artist. The 
classical rendering of his romantic atti- 
tude toward life formed the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Millet the artist. 
Mrs. Cartwright recognizes the dual na- 
ture of his art, but does not co-ordinate 
her material. She several times com- 
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pares Millet with Michael Angelo. Ex- 
cept that each created heroic types, one 
may be taken as the antithesis of the 
other. Michael Angelo’s exclusive use 
of the human figure as a vehicle of ex- 
pression and the typical character of his 
heads were classic, but these classical 
subjects he treated in a thoroughly ro- 
mantic manner, exaggerating the parts 
to enhance the emotional expression of 
the whole. Millet, on the contrary, ex- 
pressed his romantic philosophy in forms 
of classic simplicity, eliminating and sup- 
pressing the non-essential to give dignity 
and repose to the whole. 
as 

Rich and Poor in the New Testament. By 

Orello Cone, D.D. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., $1.50. 

No problems connected with New Tes- 
tament- study are more interesting and 
more intimately related to pressing ques- 
tions of to-day than those which consider 
the relation of Jesus to the rich and the 
poor, and his attitude toward earthly pos- 
sessions. Is the command to “ sell that 
ye have and give alms” to be taken lit- 
erally, or is it an Oriental exaggeration? 
Is the precept, “ Give to him that asketh 
thee,” of permanent obligation, or was its 
force temporary? Does the predilection 
of the third gospel for the poor represent 
the attitude of Jesus, or is the bias of 
Luke against the rich a false coloring of 
the words of Jesus? Was there an or- 
ganized and established communism in 
the early Church of Jerusalem, or were 
there merely a few noteworthy examples 
of generosity? Such are the questions 
which Dr. Cone considers with honest ex- 
egesis, and much literary and historical 
insight. In his view Jesus had no social 
program, no idea of a world continually 
bettering through far reaches of time. 
Rather did he regard the end of all 
things as imminent, and therefore looked 
upon earthly possessions as dangerous 
and upon family relations as unimpor- 
tant. There must be distinction between 
the transient and the permanent, even in 
the certain teaching of Jesus himself. 
What he said in Galilee anticipating the 
immediate end of all things, and what he 
would say with our view of the long de- 
veloping world, are not at all the same. 
Unconditional alms-giving, non-resist- 
ance, sternness toward the rich and rer 
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charity for the poor, were real elements 
in Christianity, but they were transient. 
They have no place in the message we are 
to take from Jesus for to-day. The real- 
ly Christian attitude toward the rich is 
not the hostility of the third Gospel, but 
“ direction and inspiration toward the di- 
vine uses to which they might consecrate 
their powers and their accumulations.” 
At many points this brilliant monograph 
will carry conviction, but New Testamert 
scholarship has not yet come to agree- 
ment on Jesus’s view of the nearness of 
an impending world catastrophe. Some 
will hold, against Dr. Cone, that the early 
faith in the speedy return of Christ in- 
fluenced the words put into the mouth of 
Jesus which seem to indicate belief in the 
near dissolution of all things. The calm- 
ness, peace and sanity of Jesus do not 
comport with a belief in the near end of 
the world. Some who read this fascinat- 
ing book and admire its fearlessness will 
regret that so much is staked on the ad- 
mittedly difficult question of the eschatol- 
ogy of Jesus. 


World-Wide Evangelization. Toronto Con- 
vention, 1902. New York: Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for ‘Foreign Missions, 
$1.50. 

Missionary Principles 
Robert E. Speer. 
$1.50. 

The Key to the Missionary Problem. By 
Rev. Andrew Murray. New York: Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 75 cents. 


and Practice. By 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 


The first of these three missionary vol- 
umes, a thick book of 670 pages, contains 
the addresses, informal discussions and 
questions of the various sessions of the 
Toronto Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer movement. The book is too Jarge 
to review in detail, but it is brimful of 
stimulating and helpful things, and, after 
reading it, one cannot but believe more 
firmly and more hopefully in the possi- 
bility of a world-wide evangelization. As 
regards the second book we may say that 
both by natural gifts and by training Mr. 
Speer is eminently fitted to write upon 
missions, and it is hard to understand 
how one can resist his argument and ap- 
peal. It is impossible to review the book 
at length because of its size and the va- 
rious phases of missionary work touched 
upon, but we most heartily commend it as 
strong and sound. It is a veritable treas- 
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ure house. After the two former books 
are read for the vast amount of informa- 
tion and help they contain, the third 
should be taken up for its spirit. It lays 
great emphasis upon missions as the su- 
preme business of the Church, and a true 
devotion to Christ as the great main- 
spring of missionary activity. The key 
to the missionary problem will be found 
in these words: “ There is need of a great 
revival of spiritual life, of true fervent 
devotion to our Lord Jesus, of entire 
consecration to His service.” It is a book 
that searches the heart of the reader. 


ad 


The Reasonableness of Faith and Other Ad- 
dresses. By W. S. Rainsford. D D. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25 net. 


It is the vigor of faith as well as its rea- 
sonableness which these eighteen ser- 
mons record. Their counsel is,—“ there 
are plenty to be wise, plenty to be pru- 
dent, tactful, cautious,—let us pray to be 
valiant.” Those who know Dr. Rains- 
ford only from newspaper misreports 
owe it to their honesty to examine these 
devout descriptions of the Christian 
faith and of the masculine virtues of 
Christian character. 


as 


China and the Chinese. By Herbert Allen 
Giles, Professor of Chinese in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.. $1.50 net. 

Professor Giles’s “ History of Chinese 
Literature” showed not only extraor- 
dinary knowledge of Chinese, which 
went without saying, but quite as extra- 
ordinary a skill in handling great masses 
of material and extracting from them a 
story of sustained interest and vivacity. 
As our readers may remember we fre- 
garded that work as a masterpiece in its 
kind. The present volume of essays is 
made up of the lectures given at Colum- 
bia University last March to inaugurate 
the foundation of the Dean Lung (quel 
nom!) chair of Chinese. The lectures 
are professedly light and directed to a 
popular audience, but they are entertain- 
ing without exception—even the chapter 
on “The Chinese Language” with its 
peppering of outlandish word-signs pos- 
sesses the interest of observing nature 
through an old country worm fence, if no 
other—and they show always the same 
fullness of knowledge as a foundation. 
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Some of the translations have the same 
quality as those which added so much 
lightness to the “ History.” As an ex- 
ample we may quote these lines from a 
famous Taoist poet: 


“Following our own bent, 

Let us enjoy the Natural, free from curb, 
Rich with what comes to hand, 

Hoping some day to be with the Infinite. 
To build a hut beneath the pines, 

With uncovered head to pore over poetry, 
Knowing only morning and eve, 

But not what season it may be . 

Then, if happiness is ours, 

Why must there be action? 

If of our own selves we can reach this point, 
Can we not be said to have attained?” 


The most amusing lecture, however, is 
that which treats of “Some Chinese 
Manners and Customs.” How easy it is 
for misunderstanding to arise between 
foreigners and natives may be gathered 
from more than one of the stories here 
related. Thus, for instance: 


“There is a curious custom in connection 
with the invariable cup of tea served to a vis- 
itor on arrival which is often violated by for- 
eigners, to the great amusement of the Chi- 
nese. The tea in question, known as guest- 
tea, is not intended for ordinary drinking pur- 
poses, for which wine is usually provided. No 
sooner does the guest raise the cup of tea to 
his lips, or even touch it with his hand, than 
a shout is heard from the servants, which 
means that the interview is at an end and that 
the visitor’s sedan-chair is to be got ready. 
Drinking this tea is, in fact, a signal for de- 
parture. A host may similarly, without breach 
of good manners, be the first to drink, and 
thus delicately notify the guest that he has 
business engagements elsewhere.” 


& 


Our European Neighbors; Italian Life in 
Town and Country. By Luigi Villari. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 
net. 


_ Present Day Italy, in all her aspects, 
is here revealed to us by Signor Villari, 
and, according to his showing, she still 
has far to go before she will find her- 
self abreast of the leaders of modern civ- 
ilization. In his chapter on “ Religious 
Life and Thought” the author tells us 
of brigands praying to saints to assist 
them in murder and robbery; rival vil- 
lages fighting about the merits of their 
spiritual patrons; peasants crawling on 
pilgrimages and licking the dust of the 
roads; priests fostering superstitions in 
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order to retain their hold on the masses. 
The inmates of monasteries, he says 
(page 159), “are, for the most part, men 
and women of the crassest ignorance.” 
The Italian clergy are, in the mass, quite 
uneducated, he declares, and “one has 
but to open an Italian newspaper to read 
of some scandal, in which a priest plays 
a leading part.” However, this is the 
dark side of the picture, and apparently 
is passing. In public education, indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce and social 
economy the Italians are doing wonders. 
There is progress everywhere. The 
Government is good, and it has the confi- 
dence of the people. Great forces are at 
work making a new and better Italy, anc 
the results are already visible all over the 
land. 


A Sea Turn and Other Matters. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $1.25. 

The quality and excellence of Mr. 
Aldrich’s work are so uniform and so 
well known that there is little to do when 
at rare intervals a new book of his ap- 
pears but to announce its name. He 
represents the old New England craft 
and conscience in letters—a_ tradition 
that is rapidly dying away. The present 
volume, comprising about all that he has 
written since the publication of his col- 
lected works, is made up of six stories 
of considerable variety in tone. Perhaps 
the first story, which gives its title to the 
series, is the best example of Mr. Ald- 
rich’s delicate handicraft—a bit of pure 
and exquisite comedy. The book has 
been tastefully made by the publishers. 


& 


Literature and Life. By W. D. Howells. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $2.25 net. 


In these brief sketches, most of which 
we have already enjoyed in one or an- 
other of the Harper magazines, Mr. 
Howells is, we think, at his best. He has 
never been able to see much difference 
between what seemed to him Literature 
and what seemed to him Life. He says 
in the Preface: 


“Tf I did not find life in what professed to 
be literature, I disabled its profession, and 
possibly from this habit, now inveterate with 
me, I am never quite sure of life unless I find 
literature in it.- Unless the thing seen reveals 
to me an intrinsic poetry, and puts on phrases 
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that clothe it pleasingly to the imagination, I 
do not much care for it.” ’ 


And in these little essays Mr. Howells 
has quite lived up to this genial philoso- 
phy. There seems to be no uneasy tran- 
sition in passing from “ Confessions of 
a Summer Colonist” to a gossiping pa- 
per on “ The Editor and Young Con- 
tributor,” or from “ The Beach at Rock- 
away ” to “ American Literary Centers.” 
Mr. Howells’s constant restraint of opin- 
ion, with his habit of adding cautious 
modifications to every judgment, falls in 
well with the geniality of this outlook on 
life and literature, and his craftsmanship 
in the use of words is another element in 
the success of these essays. 


as 


Condensed Novels. Second Series. By Francis 
Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25 
If the present series of burlesques are 
not quite equal in buoyant humor to 
those published a score of years ago and 
more, the fault lies rather with the nov- 
elists of the day than with the parodist. 
Bret Harte had not forgotten his cun- 
ning when he wrote these burlesques, 
whose origin is thinly disguised under 
such titles as “ Rupert the Resembler,” 
“Golly and the Christian,” “ Dan’l Bo- 
rem,” “Stories Three,” “John Long- 
bowe” and “ The Stolen Cigar Case,” 
but the material he worked on was not 
so good. In the old days he had Dick- 
ens, and Victor Hugo, and Charlotte 
Bronté as his models, and they made 
capital copy. Perhaps the best of the 
present burlesques is the one which 
travesties the greatest of his authors. 
There are passages in “ Stories Three ” 
in which the Moo Kow, the Gee Gees 
and a few other folk furnish good read- 
ing. “‘I,’ said the Moo Kow, ‘am 
terrible. When the young women and 
children in the village see me approach 
they fly shriekingly. My presence alone 
has scattered their sacred festival—the 
Sunde’s Kool Piknik. . . . But 
that,’ said the Moo Kow, turning her 
head aside bashfully, ‘that is Anudde1 
Story.’ ” 
& 
Emmy Lou. By George Madden Martin 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co., $1.50 
Word is now passed on that Mrs. 
should be inscribed before the author of 
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these clever stories, and indeed to sup- 
pose that any man had been able to write 
these pretty comedies and tragedies of a 
little girl’s school life would have been 
to show incredible ignorance of human 
nature. The stories were highly suc- 
cessful in McClure’s Magazine, and, as 
is not always the case, lose nothing of 
their freshness and piquancy by being 
strung together in a book. “ Emmy 
Lou ” we regard as one of the most win- 
some and whole-souled children in fic- 
tion. How many of us have gone to 
school with her at the old brick house in 
Louisville or elsewhere, watched with her 
eyes the strange doings of regular and 
substitute teachers, felt the pathos of her 
tragic adventure in the desolate room af- 
ter hours, and enjoyed the surreptitious 
pleasures of innocent mischief. “ Emmy 
Lou’s ” triumph in the spelling match is 
a genuine triumph for the author as well. 
The illustrations are unusually appro- 
priate and attractive. 


Sd 


Father Marquette. By Reuben Gold Thwaite 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.00 net 


Opposite the title-page a beautiful face 
gazes with mild but piercing eyes into 
those of the reader. It is a copy of an 
oil painting, cracked with age, that may 
or may not be, as is supposed, a portrait 
of the famous priestly discoverer of the 
Mississippi River, but is certainly worthy 
to represent one of the martyred saints 
who left the civilization of France for the 
wilderness of America, ad majorem Det 
gloriam. ‘The head is not that of an as- 
cetic, but of a statesman, wise and broad; 
of a warm friend, of a strong leader of 
men. He sprang from a race of noble- 
men who had faced the enemies of France 
on many contested fields, but of them all 
there was none who was a truer hero than 
he who, as Father Marquette, died of 
exposure and hardships in the wilds of 
North America, at the age of thirty- 
seven, in 1675. It is one of the curiosi- 
ties of human nature that at the same 
time that the Jesuits in mission fields 
were all devotion to the cause of saving 
the souls of savages and extending civ- 
ilization among them, the same Order 
was active in the persecutions of the 
Huguenots in France, which culminated 
in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685. Perhaps it is due rather to ac- 
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cident than to superior merit that more is 
known concerning Father Marquette than 
of most of these Jesuit Fathers who 
toiled and perished among the Indians. 
Others may be as fully entitled to consid- 
eration, but if the face of the conjectural 
portrait is not that of Father Marquette 
it certainly is that of one who deserves all 
honor. It is that of an infinitely finer 
grade of man than that of “ the idealized 
figure ” known as Marquette in the Cap- 
ital at Washington. The present biog- 
rapher has caught the spirit of the man 
admirably in this volume of Appleton’s 
“ Life Histories.” 


In the Days of St. Clair. By James Rall 
Naylor. 
ing Co., $1.50. 


In this Colonial tale of Virginia and 
Ohio we have not only a collection of 
all the characters that have fought and 
scalped their way into fiction since the 
days of Fenimore Cooper, but the book 
is a kind of compendium of all the ro- 
mantic phrases used to describe the des- 
perate situations through which pioneer 
life seems to have moved. However, 
we have grown skeptical; the hair upon 
our imagination no longer sits up in hor- 
ror over the details of that same old 
block house massacre; our unfeeling 
cheek refuses to burn with admiration 
when “ White Eagle” rides five hun- 
dred miles with a bleeding wound in his 
vital parts; we even sneer cynically at 
the noble sentiments and classical Eng- 
lish ascribed to the “ good Indian; ” and 
our sympathies have been so often har- 
assed by the desperation of the frantic 
lover pursuing through trackless wilder- 
nesses the little white scrap trail of petti- 
coat left by his sweetheart over the 
whole way after she had been stolen and 
bound hand and foot by a band of wild 
Indians that we could wish this pale- 
faced maiden of long ago had married 
one of those red tomahawk knights, and 
so left no tradition of fidelity behind her 
to sustain this old fabrication of the his- 
torical novelist. 


The Hole in the Wall. 
New York : McClure, 


oy Arthur Morrison. 
Phillips & Co., $1.50, 


_ This was the name of a tavern kept 
long ago by an old sea captain on the 
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London docks near Ratcliffe Highway, 
where all the sailors who came to port 
were to be seen, and where the hawk and 
owl life of poverty and villainy made 
tragedy and crime the natural order of 
human existence. The author’s excellent 
descriptive phrases give an almost vis- 
ual impression of the cosmopolitan 
scenes on the Highway. But a particu- 
larly interesting feature of the novel is 
the fact that most of it comes to us 
through the innocent interpretation of a 
little child. Circumstances thrust him 
into the bat-life of the “Hole in the 
Wall” and give him the key of heaven 
to the situation. He lives with murder- 
ers, sleeps with thieves, singles out des- 
perate characters for his confidences and 
radiates impartially a charming affection 
throughout the dark of his companion- 
ships. And while there is always some- 
thing healing and beneficent in the pres- 
ence and influence of childhood upon the 
half-hearted, broken-winged life of old- 
er people, in this gruesome place the con- 
trast is striking and effective. 


a 


My Dogs in the Northland. 
Young. New York: Fleming 
Co., $1.25 net. 

If the North Pole is ever reached and 
the secrets of the mysterious Arctic re- 
gions are ever to be unlocked the Es- 
kimo, or Huskie, dogs, as they are some- 
times called, will participate with man 
in this triumph. Nansen, Greely, Rae, 
Peary and a host of other Arctic explor- 
ers have all paid tribute to the courage 
and endurance of Northern dogs. The 
account that Dr. Young in the present 
book has given of his four-footed helpers 
in the Northland is full of local color. 
The dogs he describes are those of high 
latitudes, and one realizes that they are 
part and parcel of the land of ice, of 
snowshoes and of the long Eskimo win- 
ters. The Eskimo dog in spite of his 
great value to man has one great fault. 
He will steal. This failing goes with 
him from puppyhood to old age, and for 
this reason the St. Bernard was greatly 
preferred by Dr. Young, the missionary. 
Jack, Cuffy, Voyageur, Rover, Kimo, 
Muff,.Czsar and Koona pass successive- 
ly across the stage and interesting por- 
tions of their individual life history are 
boldly sketched. It makes one feel sad 


By Egerton R. 
. Revell 
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to think that all of the dogs described are 
now dead, but their individuality will 
live a while in memory through these 
vivid pages. The environment of snow 
and ice and blizzard well serves to hight- 
en the interest of the narrative and makes 
the book a desirable addition to the grow- 
ing literature relating to the far North. 


* 


New England and Its Neighbors. Written 
and Illustrated by Clifton Johnson. New 
York. The Macmillan Co., $2.00 net. 

The chief attraction of this volume 
lies in the many illustrations which re- 
produce typical scenes of New England 
country and of the bordering districts, 
and which awaken pleasant homely mem- 
ories on the part of those who are or have 
once been native to the region and a live- 
ly interest on the part of strangers. Here 
are seen country bridges, such as are in 
rural spots still frequently washed away 
by the spring freshets, old colonial doors 
divided into upper and lower halves, pic- 
tures of present-day logging, slow-mov- 
ing ox teams, quaint kitchen corners, Vir- 
ginia rail and other pasture fences, prim- 
itive ferries, homely garden rhubarb, 
plowing, driving home the cows, sowing 
oats, cider barrels in a country back yard, 

a well sweep, stiles, wind mills, a rain- 

water barrel, soft soap making, and a 

host of other things, commonplace 

enough in the country, but picturesque 
when looked at, in illustration, with city 
eyes. The author cheerfully and un- 
abashedly confesses that the text, in so 
far as its historic and literary value goes, 
is mostly incidental, and so largely nulli- 
fies any possible criticism. The interest 
sought is of another, more intimate sort, 


and is found. 
& 


What Shall I Tell the 
George V. Reichel. 
Whittaker, $1.00. 


“Object Sermons and Teachings” is 
the sub-title, but the author only claims 
Scriptural basis for the stories which he 
uses. The superintendent or teacher will 
find a large number and a great variety of 
stories which can be made to attract at- 
tention and rivet the truth he desires to 
present. The author expressly says that 
“it is only intended to suggest to, not 
to arrange for, the teacher or superin- 


Children? 
New York: 


Tada 
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tendent the manner of presenting a sub- 
ject.” 
od 


Literary Notes 


ANOTHER novel on New York fashionable 
society is Julian Ralph’s “ The Millionairess.” 
(The Lothrop Co.) 


.-The Pilgrim Press issues a reprint in 
one volume of Henry Ward Beecher’s New 
England novel, “ Norwood.” 


.-The Report of the Proceedings at the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Johns Hop- 
kins University has come to us in two volumes. 


.Volume X of John Lane’s Handbooks 
of Practical Gardening is “The Book of 
Climbing Plants,” by S. Arnott. (Price, $1.00, 
net. ) 


...* Ten Girls from Dickens,” by Kate D. 
Sweetser, is a book of character sketches 
happily put together from Dickens’s novels. 
The illustrations, by George A. Williams, are 
admirable. (J. F. Taylor & Co., $2.00 net.) 


..- The Outlook Company issues in attract- 
ive form George Kennan’s account of “ The 
Tragedy of Pelée.” This is undoubtedly the 
best memorial of that terrible. catastrophe. 
(Price, $1.50 net.) 


....Three new volumes of the Temple Bible 
are “An Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures,” by the Lord Bishop of Ripon; 
The Later Pauline Epistles, edited by the Lord 
Bishop of Durham; Joshua and Judges, edited 
by A. R. S. Kennedy. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


..A. S. Barnes & Co. have the following 
interesting titles on their Autumn list: “ One’s 
Womenkind,” by Louis Zangwill; “Two on 
their Travels,” by Mrs. Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun; “ Bayou Triste,” by Josephine Ham- 
ilton Nicholls; “ Hidden Manna,” by A. J. 
Dawson. 


.... The Worth of Words,” by Dr. Ralcy 
Husted Bell, is a book made up of paragraphs 
on the right and wrong use of a pretty full 
list of words. Books of this sort are good to 
read through from time to time. Not many 
of us are in danger of becoming finical purists, 
and almost all of us employ certain words in- 
correctly. (The Grafton Press, $1.50 net.) 


.-Two volumes of the Popular Library 
of Art are “Fred. Walker,” by Clementina 
Black, and “Rossetti,” by Ford Madox 
Hueffer. The little book on Walker, with its 
many illustrations, is a welcome addition to 
the mass of such volumes now published. 
The “ Rossetti,” besides treating his work as 
a painter at length, has some good criticism 
of the manasa poet. It is worthy of a more 
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extended notice than we have been able to 
give it. 

....-Doubleday, Page & Co. have had an ex- 
hibition of original drawings by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, reproductions of which appeared in the 
“Just So Stories” recently issued by them. 
They propose to continue showing the work 
of illustrators who are represented in their 
publications from time to time during the sea- 
son. Among those who will be represented 
are Mrs. Florence Scoville Shinn, W. W. 
Denslow and W. J. Baer. 


..--There will shortly be issued from the 
press of the John Murphy Company, Balti- 
more, a book entitled “‘ The Lords Baltimore 
and the Maryland Palatinate,” being six lec- 
tures on Maryland Colonial History delivered 
before the Johns Hopkins University during 
February and March, 1902, by Clayton C. Hall, 
Esq., of Baltimore. These lectures give not 
only personal accounts of the several Barons 
of Baltimore, Proprietaries of the Maryland 
Province, but also a review of the history of 
the province itself, and the relations between 
it and the Proprietaries. 


....The large volume of the Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1901, which has 
just been issued, contains fifty articles, many 
of them illustrated, nearly all prepared by 
masters of the respective subjects, but telling 
in clear and interesting language of the latest 
progress in all the principal branches of knowl- 
edge. A short sketch of the history and the 
work of the Smithsonian Institution begins 
with a paragraph from President Roosevelt’s 
first message to Congress, in which he calls at- 
tion to the Institution’s functions and its pres- 
ent needs. “Bodies Smaller than Atoms” 
is the title of an interesting paper, and as we 
read “ The Laws of Nature,” “ The Greatest 
Flying Creature” and “ The Fire Walk Cere- 
mony ” at Tahiti, we are reminded of the wide 
range of subjects included in the Report. 
Wireless telegraphy, transatlantic telephoning, 
and the telephonograph, are discussed by ex- 
perts in electrical progress. Attention ought 
also to be called to papers on utilization of the 
sun’s energy, the Bogosloff Volcanoes of 
Alaska, forest destruction, irrigation, the 
Children’s Room at the Smithsonian, the sub- 
marine boat, a new African animal called the 
Okapi, pictures by prehistoric cave-dwellers in 
France, automobile races, the dinosaurs or 
terrible lizards that once lived in America, 
and Mr. Thompson Seton’s paper on the Na- 
tional Zoological Park at Washington. The 
Smithsonian Reports are distributed by the In- 
stitution to libraries throughout the World; 
may be had by purchase at cost from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington City, 
and may also generally be obtained free of 
charge from the applicant’s Member of Con- 
gress. 
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Pebbles 


“ WHERE was honey first found?” “ Why, 
in Noah’s arc-hives, of course.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 

....She (in museum) : “ Isn’t that perfectly 
stunning!” He: “ What, dear?” She: “ That 
Ashante war-club, of course.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 

....There are many people who would go 
to church oftener if the talking of the preacher 
didn’t remind them of the scolding father used 
to do at home.—Atchison Globe. 

....Waitress (at quick-lunch stand): “ Do 
you want to eat this sandwich here or take it 
with you?” Gentleman: “ Both.”—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


T’d hate to risk my precious life 
And let the surgeon carve my pelt. 
I’d hate to face his nasty knife 
And feel the way that Roosevelt. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
....We point with pride to an Atchison 
mother who had five children in a shoe store 
to-day, trying on shoes, and not a bare toe 
showed.—Atchison Globe. 
I love to hear the rushing wind, 
O’er mountain, brook and rill; 
It sounds to me like hungry swine 
Petitioning for swill.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


.... ‘It seems rather strange,” observed the 
facetious youth, as he watched the bull tossing 
his father, “It seems rather strange that I 
should laugh so when my stock is below pa.” 
—Princeton Tiger. 


IN A FRENCH RESTAURANT. 

.... Victim: “ Phew! what kind of cheese is 
that?” Waiter: “ DeBrie, Monsieur.” Vic- 
tim: “Well, remove the débris.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


Clara, playing with the sweeper, 
Over-ran her brother Ned. 
When they told her Grandma of it, 
“ Clara’s neat,” was all she said. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


....-Brown: “I understand the German 
Emperor says he will never consent to his 
son entering into a morganatic marriage.” 
Jones: “ Great Scott, man! Has Morgan got 
a corner on royal engagements, too? ”— 
Yonkers Herald. 


.... ‘Oh, I beg your pardon.” 
for?” 


“ What 
“ Taking the chair you were about to 
occupy.” “But I wasn’t going to take that 
chair.” “I beg your pardon for begging 
your pardon.” “No; you did exactly right in 
begging my pardon if you thought you had 
offended.” “Then I beg your pardon for 
begging your pardon for begging your par- 
don.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Lesson of the Elections 


No one who studies carefully the his- 
tory of the recent campaign, and the re- 
sult at the polls, can fail to be impressed 
by the evidence that a great and even de- 
termining influence was exerted by Mr. 
Roosevelt. If there be in the result a man- 
date from the people, it is that Congress 
shall take action on the lines indicated by 
what he has done and said. The Repub- 
lican Party has been permitted to retain 
control of the House not because the peo- 
ple—or those voters whose choice of can- 
didates and policies shifts the majority 
from one side to the other—have sought 
thus to express their approval of its re- 
cent avoidance in Congress of certain 
great issues of the present time, but in or- 
der that in Congress it may now support 
the policy so plainly marked out in the 
campaign and since the beginning of the 
year by a leader whose earnestness and 
courage and fairness have won for him 
a wonderful and well deserved popular- 
ity. 

The men whose votes gave control of 
the House to the Republicans for another 
Congressional term really cast their bal- 
lots for Mr. Roosevelt, his policy and his 
Administration, rather than for a major- 
ity that had opposed a fair measure of 
tariff reciprocity for Cuba and taken no 
action whatever for the improvement of 
laws relating to railroads and Trusts. 
They did this under the influence of his 
sincere, earnest and sane discussion of 
these questions, under the influence also 
of his acts, beginning with his suits 
against the Northern Securities merger 
and the Beef Trust, and leading up to his 
settlement of the coal strike by arbitra- 
tion. We said before the close of the 
campaign that “ but for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
acts and spoken arguments, the defeat of 
the Republican Party in the Congression- 
al elections would have been a foregone 
conclusion.” Those acts and utterances 
have preserved a Republican majority in 
the House. They have wrested States 
from the control of the Opposition. The 
result is a grand lesson as to the worth 
of character, and the influence of it upon 
the American people. 
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Having gained this renewal of its lease 
of power with respect to legislation, what 
course should the Republican majority 
take? We said before the election that 
it should decide at once to do something 
with respect to the leading questions of 
the campaign. There has been published 
what appears to be a trustworthy report 
of some remarks of the President, at the 
end of last week, to a visitor from the 
West. The result of the election in 1904, 
he is reported to have said, would de- 
pend entirely upon what should be done 
at Washington between the present time 
and the close of the Presidential cam- 
paign, and not upon any promises that 
were made before the election that has 
just taken place. “ The people” (these 
are said to have been his words) “ have 
given the Republican Party a chance to 
“make good.’” And he went on to say, 
according to this report, that a failure to 
enact new laws and to administer exist- 
ing ones for the cure of those Trust evils 
of which he and Mr. Knox had spoken 
so plainly in their public addresses would 
so disappoint the people that there might, 
and probably would, be a reaction against 
the Republican Party two years hence. 

At the beginning of the session of Con- 
gress now near at hand every member of 
the majority responsible for legislation 
should have in his desk full reports of 
those campaign speeches of President 
Roosevelt and Attorney-General Knox in 
which Trust evils were enumerated and 
defined, with accompanying suggestions 
of the remedies that should be applied. 
The suits ordered by the President 
against the railway merger, the Beef 
Trust and the railroad companies believed 
to be guilty of unlawful discrimination 
in rates, should also be borne in mind, to- 
gether with the evidence, known by every 
politician, as to the effect of these 
speeches and legal proceedings upon the 
minds of voters. The speeches are frank 
and clear admissions by the foremost rep- 
resentatives of the Government that the 
evils exist and are of a serious and men- 
acing character. The remedies suggested 
are in the field of legislation. By the re- 
sponsible majority either these remedies 
—or others, if more available and equal- 
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ly effective—should be applied. Many 
think, as the President does not, that a 
remedy for some of the evils can be found 
in a revision of certain duties of the tar- 
iff. Many who voted to preserve the 
Republican majority thought so and are 
still of the same opinion. But they did 
not allow this difference of views to pre- 
vent them from expressing their confi- 
dence in the President’s earnestness and 
honesty of purpose concerning all phases 
of this question and others related to it. 
They believe that if Congress should au- 
thorize him to appoint that permanent 
Tariff Commission which he desires to 
establish, its recommendations would call 
for at least a considerable part of that re- 
vision which present conditions require. 

Those treaties of reciprocity ought to 
be ratified. The Interstate Commerce 
law should be amended and made more 
effective. Careful inquiry should be 
made as to the present Constitutional lim- 
its of legislation designed to enforce pub- 
licity with respect to Trusts, to prevent 
the overcapitalization of them, and to 
cure the other evils enumerated by Mr. 
Knox. Within those limits there should 
be legislation. The people expect it. 
They will not be satisfied if Congress 
shall continue to avoid this question. 
There are many other subjects, of course, 
which Congress must consider, but none 
of them is so important as this. If those 
who shape the course of the majority con- 
tinue to avoid it, they will thereby invite 
a transfer of power. 

& 


The Result in Greater New York 


Next to the heavy Republican vote in 
the country at large, the enormous Dem- 
ocratic plurality in Greater New York 


was the surprise of the election. Ex- 
planations have been sought in many real 
or fanciful causes, but without much suc- 
cess. On all hands it is agreed that the 
Low administration was condemned ; but 
beyond this the theories are as various as 
the minds of men. 

The truth seems to be that many causes 
were cumulated in an unusual and rather 
interesting way. The political memory 
of the mass of mankind is short, and the 
significance of familiar facts is therefore 
undiscovered. To refresh this memory 
a bit may be not unprofitable. 

New York has an influential body of 
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business men known as the Merchants’ 
Association, and another influential group 
known as the City Club. The first is de- 
voted primarily to business. The second, 
in its collective capacity and without re- 
gard to the individual vocations of its 
members, is devoted primarily to political 
and legislative reforms. Two years ago 
these two bodies were strenuously work- 
ing together, and reckless of cost in 
money, time and strength, to prevent the 
consummation of a gigantic steal—the 
Ramapo water job. The chief figure in 
the fight was the Controller of the city, 
Mr. Coler, who had exposed the rascal- 
ity in all its ins and outs. Of the men 
who disinterestedly worked with Mr. 
Coler at that time, hundreds whose in- 
fluence and example go far to determine 
the votes of thousands more acquired a 
faith in his courage, ability and integrity 
which subsequent events have not shaken. 
In the Ramapo job Tammany was the 
chief conspirator, but not the only one. 
The Republican State machine was a 
complaisant and from time to time an 
active partner. The indignation of hon- 
est men was directed chiefly upon Tam- 
many, and it contributed heavily toward 
the election of Mr. Low. From that 
signal defeat of Tammany all decent cit- 
izens expected great and lasting results. 
It was such an opportunity as does not 
occur once in a generation. It was a 
chance for a strong, uncompromising man 
to become great, and it was believed that 
Mr. Low would rise to the occasion. The 
belief has been shattered. The munic- 
ipal administration has been condemned 
as nerveless, vacillating and inefficient. 
The moral effect of its failure has been 
most unhappy, but inevitable. Men have 
said: “ Wherein is the reformer better 
than the politician, and as for the spotless 
candidate, where is he? Was Devery 
worse than Partridge, or a Mayor who 
wouldn’t answer a civil question worse 
than one who preaches lay sermons to 
show that a law isn’t a law anyhow? 
Tammany is bad and Tammany is strong, 
but Coler defied Tammany within his 
own party. Coler’s record is not all that 
we could wish, but Bird S. Coler at least 
has nerve—and that is something.” 
Another influential body of men in 
New York City is known as the Bar As- 
sociation. More than once this organi- 
zation has sent ambitious men to untime- 
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ly political graves because they sought 
to place unfit men in judicial office. Too 
many voters have forgotten what de- 
stroyed David Bennett Hill’s control of 
New York State politics, but Mr. Hill 
and the New York Bar Association re- 
member. Too many voters have for- 
gotten what happened after Tammany 
had substituted Judge Leaventritt for 
Judge Daly, but the Bar Association and 
the Hon. Augustus J. Van Wyck remem- 
ber. This year it was the Republicans 
who defied decency and the bar by try- 
ing to shelve Justice Gray and to play a 
slick game of politics with Attorney- 
General Davies. Once more, and not less 
promptly or vigorously than when Dem- 
ocrats were the offenders, the Bar Asso- 
ciation acted, and its ringing protest cost 
the Republican Party thousands of votes. 

One more group of men—and this time 
of women also—there is in New York 
City, whose political influence is ignored 
only by those who do not know what the 
real social forces of this town are. The 
center of activity for this group is the 
United Charities Building. One after- 
noon a year ago a public indignation 
meeting was held in the great hall of that 
building to expose and to denounce Gov- 
ernor Odell’s treachery to the cause of 
non-partisan, disinterested administration 
of public charities. The addresses, by men 
and women whose words count for some- 
thing, revealed the wretched falsehoods, 
concealments and sophistries of the Gov- 
ernor’s messages on. this subject, and 
were a scathing rebuke. As the meeting 
broke up a gentleman who knows the 
politics of the State through and through 
was heard to say, “If this afternoon’s 
work does not cost Odell a re-election it 
will come mighty near it.” 

Of the influences that we have here re- 
called to unretentive memories no one of 
itself could have rolled up the Demo- 
cratic vote of Greater New York last 
week. Together, they were an irresist- 
ible power. Co-operating with them was 
the keen and effective work of widely 
read cheap newspapers, which two years 
ago were anti-Tammany or indifferent, 
but which this year put in their uttermost 
efforts on the Democratic side. Alto- 
gether, the forces at work were quite suf- 
ficient to account for what actually hap- 
pened ; and but for the Democratic knif- 
ing of Hill in Albany and Clinton and 
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Rensselaer counties they would have 
placed Mr. Odell on aa retired list. 


Indian Summer 


Tus bracketed passage in the year’s 
unfoldment seems to be borrowed from 
another life. It is life sifted of its cares, 
its storms, its discord, and its problems. 
It is continuous sunset of golden hours 
and restful thoughts. The days are 
blanketed with woven shadow and sun- 
shine. No luxuriance of summer blos- 
soming has anything to compare with 
the great groves of scarlet oaks and 
the swamp maples that mark the moist 
spots in the valley. The sun is tempered 
of its heat, but it gives vital warmth. 
Arcadian dreamsof the poets are realized. 
The world is a poem. You do not care 
for heaven; the earth has temperance, 
sweetness and rest. 

The Virginia creeper has dropped its 
brilliant prelude of autumn, but we do 
not miss its illumination, any more than 
we miss one page of Rubens when we 
turn to another. We need a few open- 
ings in the foliage to widen our outlook, 
and gradually give us a change from 
dense covert to open valley. The sumach 
has only a leaf here and there twirling 
in the breeze, and refusing to go on to 
another life and new obligations. The 
colors everywhere are a few shades less 
startling than in early autumn—blend- 
ing together in a continuous harmony. 
The brown heaps along the fences are 
suggestive of peace. You kick your 
feet through a long pile and are pleased 
to find that the boy is still in your blood, 
and care is not an essential part of your 
being. 

Bare trees are more beautiful than 
those covered and hid with foliage; win- 
ter is really more beautiful than sum- 
mer. The leaves are sun shades, to break 
the force of the heat. When not needed 
Nature throws them off, and _ there 
stands the tree in its symmetry, its 
strength and its ideality. Every tree is 
a thought; and every sort of tree is af 
adjustment of nature to meet the ex- 
igencies of conditions. If you doubt 
this, study these uncovered trees for 2 
while. Note the distribution of force, 
the economy of space, the grotesqueness 
of some, but the final harmony of 1 
ture’s arrangements. The evergreen 1s 
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a pyramid, set solid on the earth in pre- 
cisely that shape that could best resist 
the storms of those early ages, when the 
evergreen was the only tree on earth. 
Stout as the ash and the oak are they 
do not represent as much resisting force 
as the spruce and the pine. 

It is a curious study to watch the de- 
foliation. The ash and the butternut 
first shake off their leaves, as if a bur- 
den; in reality it is because their limbs 
are brittle, and if caught by the harsh 
storms of later autumn would be badly 
broken. The magnolia and the acacias 
and Kentucky coffee trees follow soon 
after, because their foliage is heavy, and 
if loaded with snow, would make trouble 
for their limbs. The linden, with its 
huge leaves is equally careful, but your 
apples and pears, with small and deli- 
cate foliage, are in no haste. The Eng- 
lish trees and other foreigners do not 
know the times and seasons, and try to 
go sturdily ahead into the teeth of winter. 
It is hard to change habits—especially 
inherited habits, consolidated into in- 
stincts. 

Was ever any study more attractive 
than the way the leaves come down 


through the unmoved air. There is not 
a puff of motion, but they are ripe—all 
the world is ripe, and they must let go. 
The shuttle-shaped come as if weaving 
threads of crimson, and the arrow-shaped 


shoot down like meteors. And there 
they lie all over the sod, and over the 
path—a wealth of color—each one a 
mystery from the looms of the year. The 
blind housewife sweeps them up with 
impatience. Fools burn them. But na- 
ture will bring along a whisk wind, and 
brush them up in piles, to cover the feet 
of her trees and tuck up her roses and 
make spreads over her thousands of 
trundle beds, where lilies and violets 
sleep for the winter. Wise folk know 
that there is nothing more asonderful 
in the world than a leaf, and that it is 
a gift of nature to fatten the field. They 
garner them into compost piles, as they 
garner their corn into bins. There is 
no couch like a pile of beech leaves—so 
clean, so sweet, so first-handed. “ Old 
beds have too many traditions; I like 
them not—but give me to sleep with the 
chipmunks in the drifts of leaves.” A 
great linden leaf, as big as your hat, half 
yellow and half brown, sails about hard- 
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ly knowing whether it shall ever reach 
the ground, yet it does reach the ground, 
for it has a mission and a future. 

Red is the color of old age; it sug- 
gests warmth, it is equally good for the 
old age of the year. Thoreau says, “ We 
should be sure in planting to have 
enough of those trees that give autumn 
color.” In one of his “ Excursions ” he 
says: 

“A village is not complete, unless it have 
those trees that shall mark the seasons. They 
are important like the town clock. Let us have 
a good many maples, hickorys and scarlet 
oaks. Blaze away! Shall that dirty roll of 
bunting, in the gun house, be all the colors 
that a village can display? Willows for 
spring; elms for summer; maples, walnuts 
and tupeloes for autumn; and oaks for all 
seasons! What is a gallery of paintings in- 
side a house to a gallery on the street, which 
every market man rides through, whether he 
will or not?” 


He thinks there is mental stimulus, if 
not moral culture, in trees at all seasons 
—but especially when blazing with all 
the glories of autumn. But the maples 
are by this time bare of foliage—the Nor- 
way excepted. We do not think that 
Thoreau ever saw one of these noble 
trees—the very glory of Indian summer. 
Sit down under one, as in a miniature 
sunset. Let the golden halo wrap you 
in, and separate you from the rest of 
the world. The scarlet oak is nearly as 
decided, with its brilliant red foliage, 
and the English oak in its sobriety is a 
rich brown. New England has nothing 
finer, as you look down from its hills, 
than the scarlet oak. 

Indian summer gently leads us win- 
terward. Now it is that we change gar- 
ments, but change our moods as well, and 
exchange thoughts. The air grows clear 
and bracing. There have been frosts 
enough to accustom us to cold nights. 
The sun hardly stays with us long 
enough to warm the noontide. The 
squirrels are running over the roofs to 
find places where they can bore holes 
into the garret or into the hay loft. The 
bees have already gone to sleep. We 
know that winter will soon shake out 
her skirts—and we shall little care. 

The dominant sense just now is not, 
after all, seeing, but it is smelling. The 
most controlling fragrance in the north- 
ern woods is the smell of beech leaves. 
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This is delicious, especially if one may lie 
down in them, and become a member of 
the universe. It is one of those perfect 
things that nature has happened to make. 
Everyone should have a grove of beech 
if possible; not for the nuts, which are 
fit for lovers to divine with, but for the 
leaves, through which one may wade as 
he goes to his daily work, or where he 
may lie down in his idlings. The beech 
belongs to poets. Why did fairies ap- 
pear under beeches and oaks? The 
smell of a corn field is soothing and 
healthful. The corn leaves should have 
been cut before a frost, and then, when 
the ears get yellow, it is real luxury to 
go out with the huskers, and toss the 
golden ears in piles. But in Indian sum- 
mer you must go to a stook alone. You 
will need no jokes, and will not enjoy 
frolic and gossip. Sit on a golden pump- 
kin ; whistle softly ; look over the valley, 
and let your eye rest on the great sweep 
of crimson in the bramble fields. You 
will catch a whiff of smoke from a neigh- 
bor’s bonfire. This is an intrusion. It 
reminds you of other days, but Indian 
Summer should not be reminiscent. It 
is that one spot in the year which is suf- 
ficient unto itself. Now you pull gently 
to you the stalks. They rustle and pro- 
test. You begin work. The fragrance 
of corn fills the air. You look about 
you, what do you want? You can think 
of not one thing to complete the day. 
The air, the soft shimmer of the sun, the 
yellow haze, the sweetness combine in a 
sensation of utmost peace. 


a 


The Inefficiency of Harvard 
University 


THERE are people who complain that 
our public school system has not abol- 
ished all evils. President Eliot is one of 
these. He discovers that notwithstand- 
ing all the money we spend on public 
schools, the people are still foolish, 
credulous and immoral. They get drunk ; 
they gamble; they read silly books and 
papers; they listen to stupid plays; they 
buy patent nostrums; they engage in in- 
dustrial wars. 

We also have made our observations. 
We have observed that Harvard is the 
dominating factor in the educational sys- 
tem of Massachusetts. It is the oldest 
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and the most advanced university in the 
United States. It was started only six 
years after Boston was settled. Ever 
since 1636 it has been the most prominent 
educational influence in the country. 
And yet we have observed that it has 
not succeeded in purging the nation, or 
even its own Commonwealth, of nonsense 
and folly. The Massachusetts jails are 
full of criminals, the reformatories are 
crowded with juvenile offenders, and 
men prowl around the streets of Cam- 
bridge and knock the brains out of inno- 
cent women. Notwithstanding all the 
Harvard millions and despite all the Har- 
vard professors of arts, sciences and 
morals, even the students of Harvard 
gamble desperately over their boat-races 
and ball-games ; they get drunk ; they set 
the silliest stunts for their society 
initiants ; they elect snaps and snails and 
puppy-dogs’ tails in place of profitable 
studies ; they go to poor theaters and guy 
the actors; and, to cap the climax of 
folly, they seem to select their crew 
on the basis of family, instead of skill. 
What a failure Harvard has been! 

And, as might be expected, having 
failed to keep her skirts clean and not 
having been able to divert the Charles 
River to wash the Augean filth of Mas- 
sachusetts, Harvard has not made an in- 
tellectual or moral Elysian Field of the 
United States. Think what strikes we 
have had, even in Boston ; the car strikes, 
the coal strikes. Think of the gullibility 
of our people, which Harvard has not 
cured, the quack doctors, the astrologers, 
the palmists, the Latter Day Saints, the 
prophets of diverse revelations. Think 
of the parties that split on politics; that 
after all these years Harvard has failed 
to teach our people any fixed conclusions 
of political science. Consider the mu- 
nicipal corruption of New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and Minneapolis; 
think bow a Harvard graduate as our 
President cannot persuade the United 
States Senate to keep faith with Cuba or 
to confirm reciprocity treaties. Think 
of the subserviency of our total Congress 
to the San Francisco Sand Lot; it is 
enough to make us despair of Harvard 
and all our university system. 

And all this that Harvard has failed 
to do the Christian Church has failed to 
do, with the Jewish synagog to help. 
It is very bad, very sad, and Dr. A. T. 
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Pierson has just said it, and Gashmu 
said it in Jerusalem twenty-four hundred 
years ago. Because the rams do not yet 
give purple fleeces, because the herds still 
fear the great lions, because there are no 
ruddy clusters on the brambles, and the 
oaks exude no dewy honey, let us tell 
old Pollio and Dr. Pierson and President 
Eliot that the Saturnian age has been 
adjourned for another century and that 
the Church and Harvard University and 
the public schools are a failure. 


‘# 
A Wise Man’s Error 


EvEN wise men may make very great 
mistakes, if they look too far afield for 
their facts. President G. Stanley Hall 
in a late address declared that “the Ha- 
waiians are believed to have reached the 
acme of indigenous culture in 1800,” 
which was seventeen years before the 
American missionaries reached the is- 
lands, and that they were responsible 
“ for checking the population.” He also 
says of the silk worm culture introduced 
into the islands: 

“The attempt failed because of the dis- 
couragement given by the missionaries, in 
teaching that the feeding of the worms on 
Sunday was a breaking of the command to 
keep the day holy.” 


The Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, former- 
ly our Consul-General at the Hawaiian 
Islands, and an authority of unimpeach- 
able rank, has admirably corrected Presi- 
dent Hall’s statements in a letter to the 
Boston Journal. From that letter and 
other sources we give the real facts. 

That silk worm story is not new, but 
is on the face of it so absurd that we are 
surprised that any person could have 
believed it. The missionaries were farm- 
ers’ sons, in the habit of feeding cattle on 
Sunday, and quite familiar with the Mo- 
saic rules for the care of animals on the 
Sabbath. President Hall made the error 
by depending on a German book by Neu- 
hauss, “ Die Hawaiien Inseln,” 1861. 
But on Hawaii, at least, it is American 
and not German authorities that one 
should depend on. The man who tried to 
introduce silk culture into Hawaii was 
the well-known art critic, James Jackson 
Jarves, and he has himself given the story 
of the failure in his volume, “ Scenes and 
Scenery on the Sandwich Islands,” 1844, 
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in which he distinctly says that the cause 
of the failure was in part the fact that 
the worms needed a winter, and had to 
be packed in bottles and sent up on the 
mountains for several months, and in 
part an extraordinary drought by which 
hundreds of thousands of worms were 
killed. He speaks in the warmest terms 
of the missionaries. The charge that they 
discouraged the industry is one that was 
maliciously made and has deceived Presi- 
dent Hall, and possibly his German au- 
thority. 

We have said that one should go to 
American and not German writers for in- 
formation as to Hawaii. The chief au- 
thority is the Hawaiian historian, Prof. 
W. D. Alexander. His history tells 
quite a different story from that which 
President Hall has picked up as to the 
conditions before the coming of the mis- 
sionaries in 1817. The rapid depopula- 
tion impressed Captain Broughton in 
1796. King Kamehameha, after dedicat- 
ing a temple with human sacrifices, killed 
all the hogs on the Island of Kaui, and 
burned people alive who stole food. In 
1805 a pestilence carried off one-half the 
population. The diseases which the na- 
tives could not resist were introduced 
primarily by the sailors of Captain Cook’s 
vessel at the time of the discovery of the 
islands and these undermined their con- 
stitution, which could not withstand in- 
fluenza and other diseases against which 
white people have become comparatively 
immune. Then came the Botany Bay 
convicts from New Zealand, who taught 
the natives how to distil the vilest kind 
of liquor, which also worked their ruin; 
so that it is likely that the end of the cen- 
tury will not find a single Hawaiian of 
pure blood on the islands. The influence 
of the missionaries has, of course, been 
constant against these corrupting influ- 
ences, and for the preservation of the 
race and of its history, traditions and 


monuments. 
& 


The Centenary of the Edinburgh 
'a5-" Review 


As we read over the long and honor- 
able history of the Edinburgh Review in 
its centenary issue, what impresses us 
most is the thought of the value such a 
journal would have in this country. A 
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magazine which preserves a tradition of 
literary and political criticism through a 
hundred years, which can undertake to 
ignore the light and the bright and the 
brief, and seeks to interest by means of 
sober and unabridged discussion, which 
has the courage to print all articles 
anonymously, relying on their intrinsic 
weight and brilliancy ratherthan on much 
bruited names, which can afford to be 
serious without devoting itself almost ex- 
clusively to passing political questions,— 
such a magazine, if the country could 
support it, would do much to give body to 
American thought where it is inclined to 
be half-hearted and ephemeral. One 
quarterly, just started, promises to sup- 
ply the need in part. It is as it stands 
an excellent magazine, but it might still 
well go to school to its older model, the 
Edinburgh. It can learn for one thing 
to allow more generous space to serious 
articles, it can learn to embody a national 
tradition, instead of printing together 
miscellanies of pretended international 
interest from heterogeneous sources. 
Even the errors of the Edinburgh have 
leaned to virtue’s side. Indeed, we have 
heard altogether too much of the savage 
blunders made by that organ—of how 
Jeffrey would crush “ The Excursion ” 
with his notorious “ This will never do,” 
of all that literary hangman’s assaults on 
the poor “ Lakists;” we are too fond of 
repeating Byron’s squib: 
“Who killed John Keats? 
‘IT,’ says the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly; 
‘°T was one of my feats.’” 


The truth is that the judgments of the 
Edinburgh have been for the most part 
right, and even when wrong they have 
ordirarily been, if the paradox may be 
pardoned, sound in their wrongness— 
they have been wrong merely from over- 
emphasis in criticising what was false or 


feeble or mischievous. If Byron could 
scoff at Jeffrey as the dear, d d con- 
temner of his schoolboy songs, yet later 
Byron acknowledged the soundness of 
that famous critique and had only grati- 
tude for Jeffrev’s magnanimous recogni- 
tion of his better work. If the same 
editor scored the long-drawn tedium of 
“ The Excursion,” have not later readers, 
while appreciating fully the beauty of 
many passages in that poem, bewailed 


the false conception of art which made 
so amorphous a production possible? 
And if the poet-priest Milman or 
Southey or Barrow in the Edinburgh 
ridiculed the mawkishness of “En- 
dymion,” did they not perform a good 
office in forcing the young, unschooled 
author to nerve himself to manlier 
work? Almost without exception these 
oft-berated reviews were on the side of 
stronger, more self-restrained craftsman- 
ship, and so far their influence was good. 

It is particularly instructive to read the 
long articles in the centenary issue of 
the Quarterly on poetry and the novel 
in the nineteenth century—indeed, the 
whole magazine is practically devoted to 
a summing up of the intellectual product 
of the past hundred years. In the article 
on poetry most of all may be seen the 
kind of criticism which has made the 
Edinburgh a constant corrective in litera- 
ture, and which, above all things, we 
need in this country. The unnamed 
writer passes in review, rapidly but with- 
out undue hurry, the great poetical 
names of the century, from Crabbe to 
Kipling. As we read over the sounding 
roll of honor we admire the skill, the 
genius almost, shown in expressing sen- 
tentiously the characteristics Of each poet 
and in relating him properly to what pre- 
cedes and follows; still more we admire 
the precision of this trained judgment. 
We hesitate a moment when such names 
as Browning and Swinburne are reached ; 
here at least some personal idiosyncrasy 
will come in to mar the sureness and 
serenity of the critical temper; but no, 
here too just the right word is said, and 
we pass on relieved and convinced. It is 
good to read such an article; it fortifies 
our belief that there is a sound and 
rational body of criticism, that criticism 
means something and is not subject to 
every vagary of personal whim, that 
taste is founded on reason and may be 
trained as any other faculty may be 
trained. It is good to read such an arti- 
cle if only to dispel the silly illusion that 
what a man likes, that for him is the 
best. 

We have spoken chiefly of the literary 
judgments of the Edinburgh because 
they are better known and more signifi- 
cant to us; but the articles in this number 
on The Growth of Darwinism and on 
the relations of England and Russia in 
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tre nineteenth century give full evidence 
of what the Quarterly has stood for in 
other fields. It has accomplished a great 
work, and we could wish to see its 
equivalent in our own country. 


a 


Enlarged College Classes 


A LARGER number of students are now 
in attendance at the American colleges 
than at any former period. The increase 
over those entering one year ago is gen- 
eral and great. 
reports the largest freshman class it has 
ever received, and also reports that the 
total enrolment has reached the high- 
water mark. This increase belongs to 
all colleges—to colleges for men alone 
and to colleges for women alone, and to 
colleges for both men and women, to 
colleges large and to colleges small, to 
colleges rich and to colleges poor, to col- 
leges under State and to colleges under 
private control, to colleges of the East 
and to colleges of the West. 

This increase, so general and so large, 
is somewhat surprising, for times of com- 
mercial activity and prosperity are, in re- 
spect to the numbers of students, usually 
times of academic barrenness. Com- 
mercial activity opens opportunities for 
business, numerous and of promise, 
which the graduates of the high school 
and academy are inclined to enter. This 
has been the experience of the German 
universities. Times of commercial pros- 
perity have diminished and times of 
commercial depression have increased 
the attendance. In the ten years from 
1872 to 1882 the attendance at the uni- 
versities of Germany increased no less 
than 62.7, and the population increased 
no more than 13.6. One cause of this 
rapid increase was the long continued 
commercial depression. This cause Con- 
tad considers as of significant value, to- 
gether with the other forces of the social 
position held by university men in Ger- 
many and the spread of classical culture. 

The increase in the attendance in the 
American colleges occurs, however, at 
a time of unexampled prosperity. The 
cause lies, we believe, not in the great- 
ness of thg prosperity, but in its long 
continuance. Humanity has in this long 
period of prosperity been able to adjust 
itself to the filling of its need of work- 


Almost every college. 
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ers. In this period wealth has become 
both more abundant, more widely dis- 
tributed, and also, we may add, more 
civilized. Its possessors, becoming steady 
and calm after its sudden occasion, have 
realized that one of the most beneficent 
and potential uses of riches is in the 
education of the children of its homes. 
The spending of money for higher pur- 
poses has become more natural. The 
higher education represents one of the 
highest of these purposes. 

But the long period of prosperity is 
not the only cause. A further reason, we 
believe, lies in the growth of what we 
may call the national spirit. The unity 
of the American people was never so 
complete. The sense of pride, of worthy 
pride, in the strength and aroused great- 
ness of the nation was never so strong. 
The new relations of the last four years, 
fraught as they are with responsibilities 
and perils, have brought a noble enlarge- 
ment of the American national heart. In 
this condition the American youth nat- 
urally turns to the American college. 
Through learning and discipline he 
knows he becomes strong to bear heavy 
responsibilities and to do great duties. 
Through acquaintance with the past he 
knows he may equip himself for great 
service to-day and for greater service to- 
morrow. At the college altar he lights 
the lamp which shall show him the path 
in which he should walk. 

A third cause is found in the growing 
appreciation of the worth of the well- 
trained mind in the great and intricate 
commercial and industrial undertakings 
of the time. These undertakings have 
become simply tremendous. Mr. James 
Stillman, president of the City National 
Bank of this city, is reported to have said 
that the consolidation of banks and of 
similar institutions would continue, in 
case men able to manage the resultin 
combinations could be found. The dif- 
ficulty in every great business is to find 
men able to see and to do its duties. “I 
want a man to whom I can pay $10,000 
a year, and I can’t find him,” said a great 
manufacturer. Now men of the signal 
and supreme quality of judgment, men 
of vision and prevision, men who can 
assess a fact at its proper value, men 
who can perceive, reason, infer, are the 
men whom the great commercial under- 
takings demand, and whom it is always 
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difficult to find. Men of such intellectual 
habits and character, hard as they are to 
find, are found with less difficulty in the 
American college than in any other place. 
Of this fact the American people are be- 
coming convinced. Of course there are 
men who without a college education 
are better than other men are with a col- 
lege education. But with the rarest ex- 
ceptions every man, however able by 
nature he may be, or however stupid he 
is, is made either less stupid or more able 
by a thorough training in the college. 
Of this fact the American people are be- 
coming conscious. The growth of this 
belief, like so many social changes, has 
been slow, but it has been constant. The 
results are now emerging in the length- 
ening rolls of the college classes. 

Be it said, moreover, that the enlarged 
attendance is to eventuate in the enrich- 
ment of the American nation and char- 
acter in elements more precious than are 
indicated in the increasing mileage of 
American railroads or in the enlarge- 
ment of the clearing house returns of 
American cities. 

a 


in 


The Growth of Politeness 
Women 


ATTENTION has often been called in 
the past to the strange paradox that the 
altruistic sex should show itself so selfish 
and indifferent to the rights of others 
when outside the home. Whether the 
articles which used to be written on “The 
Impolite Sex” succeeded in explaining 
this phenomenon or not is of less im- 
portance than it is to note that the criti- 
cism is less pertinent now than it once 
was. We can all observe a very marked 
improvement in the manners of women 
in public places even within the last few 
years. The type of woman we used to 
see, who kept the street car waiting while 


she repeated her affectionate adieus, who 


took up four seats in the railroad car and 
occupied the dressing-room for an hour 
as the train was reaching its terminus, 
who refused contemptuously to stand in 
line before a ticket office and wait her 
turn, who considered herself insulted by 
every man who spoke to her, and who 
screamed, fainted and otherwise made a 
nuisance of herself whenever there was 
any excitement in the crowd, has either 
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died off or has reformed so much as to 
be no longer so conspicuous and ob- 
noxious. Nowadays a crowd of women 
occupy very little more time in passing 
a given point than as many men and are 
nearly as orderly and well behaved. In- 
stead of being in a state of chronic help- 
lessness and addicted to the fretfulness 
that accompanies incapacity, they are be- 
coming efficient and helpful. If an old 
woman enters a crowded car it is more 
often some bright-eyed and trim-dressed 
athletic girl who gives her a seat and 
helps her with her baggage than it is a 
man. Whether, however, the growth of 
politeness in women is connected with a 
concomitant decline in the politeness of 
men is another story. 

A conspicuous example of the advance 
in courtesy among women is their im- 
provement in the matter of keeping en- 
gagements. Punctuality is not only the 
politeness of princes, but of all people 
who are working together. A woman is 
not so apt to say “I’m coming around 
some day ” as she once was. She sets a 
definite time for the call or meeting and 
is there on the minute. It used to be 
said that women were not clubbable, 
which was merely saying that they were 
lacking the politeness which’ lubricates 
and softens the attrition of angular par- 
ticles. Now women all over the country 
are learning to work together, to manage 
themselves and each other in associations 
of all kinds. Women no longer offend 
against parliamentary law, but are be- 
coming as competent in the etiquet of 
societies as they have long been in the 
etiquet of society. The only danger is 
that they will carry it to extremes and 
make the order of motions as inexorable 
and as inconvenient as they have made 
the social rules. 

An audience of women is now almost 
as pleasant to talk to as an audience of 
men, in spite of the fact that they are so 
ungenerous of applause. They are more 
quiet and orderly than they used to be 
and they pay better attention. They 
often take off their hats and allow those 
who are behind them a chance at the 
stage or the speaker. Church-going 
women are not so unselfish as theater- 
going women yet, but it is possible that 
the time will come when a man can look 
the clergyman in the face, instead of be- 
ing forced to study the intricacies of 
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plumes, ribbons and buckles, as he often 
must now. 

Formerly women were notorious for 
cheating in games, for their ignorance 
and disregard for rules and for claiming 
exemption from that fundamental princi- 
ple of all true sport that each player shall 
do his best to win. Now women do not 
cheat much more than men. They watch 
games intelligently and appreciatively, 
and the tennis girl who suspected that 
the young man over the net was serving 
her snaps would be likely to cut his ac- 
quaintance as well as his ball. 

Men no longer dread to do business 
with a woman as they used to. This 
was largely because so many women used 
to consider themselves cheated in every 
transaction and loudly proclaimed it, 
which was not pleasant to either the hon- 
est or the dishonest merchant. The first 
women who entered the field of business 
tended to one of two extremes: they were 
apt to be brusque and indifferent or flir- 
tatious ; too taciturn or too talkative; too 
machine-like or too personal. Now there 


are aS Many women as men who can 
combine promptness and courtesy in that 


happy faculty that we call a good busi- 
ness manner. They join the tact of 
woman to the efficiency of man. The 
pert and dilatory shop-girl is obsolescent. 

This improvement in the conduct of 
women is, of course, the result of culture 
of the head rather than that of the heart. 
The former bad manners in business, on 
the playground and in public generally 
proceeded, like the gaucherie of the coun- 
tryman in the city, from ignorance of 
the forms and usages of a new environ- 
ment, not from any intention to be rude 
and selfish. As woman gains in self- 
knowledge she loses in self-conscious- 
ness, which is the root of all bad man- 
ners. In the isolation of the home woman 
had no chance to cultivate the courtesies 
of intercourse and to acquire the polish 
which comes from contact with many 
men of many minds. When women were 
more segregated than they are now they 
were more intolerant and narrow- 
minded. Now women are realizing what 
the men have found out, that propriety 
which is based on the recognition of mu- 
tual rights is a much finer thing and the 
product of a higher degree of civilization 
a the courtesy which is based on privi- 
ege. 
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Things must be in a bad 
way when discontent in 
the Navy has reached 
such a pass that its existence and cause 
become a topic of general discussion in 
the service journals. That it existsamong 
both officers and men throughout the 
whole Navy is admitted, altho most ap- 
parent in the North Atlantic Squadron 
under Admiral Higginson. The cause 
is partly the lack of commissioned offi- 
cers, and the consequent overworking of 
those in service. The result has been a 
number of suicides and far too many 
resignations. The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal tells of a prominent young officer who 
had been granted no leave for three years. 
He wrote to the Navy Department and 
asked three months’ leave of absence to 
visit his family, who lived in an inland 
State. It was refused, whereupon he 
gave in his resignation. The leave was 
then granted and he remained. The nu- 
merous desertions of enlisted men have 
been caused by the curtailmentof shore 
privileges by Admiral Higginson, and 
this has had to be corrected from Wash- 
ington. Perhaps President Roosevelt, 
who has a special interest in the Navy, 
has been too busy with the coal strike 
these last few months to keep a close 
watch on what his Secretary of the Navy 
and his Admirals are doing. We won- 
der if he approves the reduction of the 
course of study at the Naval Academy 
from four years to three. 


a 


A downtown church does 
not have to move uptown 
to keep a membership. 
When Dr. Rainsford became rector of St. 
George’s Church in this city twenty years 
ago, the people were talking of moving 
away because their -rich supporters had 
left the region of Stuyvesant Square. 
But they concluded to stay and expand. 
So they built a large Memorial House in 
place of the small chapel behind the 
church, and put up opposite it the finest 
deaconess’ home in the country. Dr. 
Rainsford found about 550 communi- 
cants. Now there are 5,086, while the 
number of those who claim connection 
with the church is 8,290. Of these 6,338 
live in tenements, flats, apartments and 
similar houses ; 1,001 in boarding houses, 
and only 589 in private houses. The in- 


Discontent in 
the Navy 


A Downtown 
Church 
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come of the parish, according to the thick 
year-book just published, was $97,576, 
of which $16,000 came from interest on 
endowment; and Dr. Rainsford wants 
an endowment fund of at least $1,000,- 
ooo. There were 2,165 public services, 
and 1,024 other meetings. The clergy 
made 5,553 visits and received as many, 
while other workers in the parish made 
7,169 and received 8,250. There is a les- 
son how to do what so many churches say 
cannot be done. 


Sd 


There are laws in nearly all our North- 
ern States forbidding children under 
fourteen years of age being employed in 
factories and other regular manual work. 
But such laws do not execute themselves ; 
they need faithful inspectors. The law 
is evaded by giving papers to the em- 
ployers by the parents which declare that 
the children are fourteen, when in fact 
they may evidently be not more than 
eight or ten. Hundreds of boys under 
age are thus employed in the coal break- 
ers sorting coal or picking out the slate, 
and in the glass factories of New Jer- 


sey, and in tobacco and cigar factories. 
In one cigar factory were found 280 em- 


ployees mostly under fourteen. Small 
girls are kept out of school to sew in 
sweatshops or in the tenements. There 
is needed more rigid inspection in the 
North, as well as better laws in the 


South. 
x 


Our Catholic exchanges, which have 
hitherto taken delight in recounting their 
political disabilities, declaring that no 
Catholic could be elected President, and 
that Catholics were overlooked in the 
government of the Philippines, are now 
congratulating themselves on President 
Roosevelt’s late appointments. He has 
appointed Archbishop Ryan and Charles 
J. Bonaparte on the Board of Indian 
Commissioners ; and Judge J. F. Smith, 
of California, a member of the Philippine 
Commission; and Bishop Spalding a 
member of the Coal Miners’ Arbitration 
Board. And this after sending a com- 
mission to Rome to treat with the Pope. 
It is evident that President Roosevelt is 
not afraid of the A. P. A.’s, if there are 
any left. 
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We have recorded the fact that the 
decennial census of India shows that the 
Protestants of India are increasing in 
number much more rapidly than the 
Catholics. It is not strange, for very 
much more energy and money are ex- 
pended. In a German missionary maga- 
zine Dr. Grundemann reckons the ex- 
penditure for missions in India, exclud- 
ing Burmah, annually to be not less than 
$3,170,000, of which $1,535,000 comes 
from Great Britain, $959,000 from this , 
country, $321,000 from Germany, $105,- 
000 from Scandinavia, and $245,000 
from India itself and other sources. This 
illustrates what a big business missions 
are. The receipts and expenditures for 
India alone represent at five per cent. a 
capital of over sixty million dollars. 


ed 


Is the interest in missions dying out, 
as Dr. Pierson would have us believe? 
The Methodists do not think so. At their 
missionary convention in Cleveland two 
weeks ago, Dr. Goucher, who has just 
returned from a tour to visit missions, 
called for a special gift from those pres- 
ent of $250,000 for missions. It was the 
largest sum ever asked in that way, and 
it was given in subscriptions faster than 
they could be recorded, and the sum 
asked for was exceeded by $50,700, a to- 
tal of $300,700; and they propose to 
bring it up to $500,000 this week. We 
believe they will do it. One man gave 
$100,000, and would not let his name be 
known. 

a 


We presume that when the British 
Government in India proposed to sup- 
press the practice of burning widows at 
their husbands’ funerals there was a s0 
ciety for the preservation of native cus- 
toms that protested against the abolition 
of so picturesque a practice. At any rate 
the Aborigines Protection Society of 
South Africa has offered a_ protest 
against the proposition merely to discour- 
age polygamy by putting a tax on super 
fluous wives. They say it is “ a momet- 
tous innovation alien to all native insti- 
tutions.” Such it certainly is, and all the 
better for it. 
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A Natural Skyscraper Check 


VHE making of what is ambitiously 
called “ the new New York,” so far as 
the skyscraper office building is a part 
of it, is one which we have not been able 
to observe with entire approval. ‘There is 
a fire risk which has not been fully tested ; 
there is an earthquake risk which has not 
yet been tested at all, and there are ques- 
tions of light and air. Demand has not 
yet been overtaken by supply, but a natu- 
ral check upon the high building exists 
and is already beginning, at last, to make 
itself felt. 

The city building must depend on the 
front and rear for its daylight, except on 
corner lots and when adjacent to what 
we call a “ square” and London some- 
times calls a “ circus.’””’ While New York 
was three or four storied the front light 
of even a narrow street served fairly 
well; but the thin steel building and the 
swift elevator have converted the narrow 
street into a habited cafiyon—a mere slit, 
like Pine Street, through which air cur- 
rents whirl fiercely, in which snow piles 
intolerably, and into which the sun can 
enter for only a glimpse daily. The up- 
per floors are desirable thus far, but the 
lower ones are dusky cells and passages. 
So the builders violate the letter of law 
and open windows anywhere which over- 
look neighboring low property. This 
serves the need, for nobody who has not 
had provocation given him cares to in- 
terfere with a legal wrong which is not 
practical, unless he is too crabbed to be 
apnropriate outside of a cave; but when 
the low building becomes unprofitable 
and the owner plans to build up for him- 
self the skyscraper is in trouble. In sev- 
eral instances owners have been obliged 
to buy off the proposed construction or 
to buy the land—in either case paying 
“through the nose,” as the term is—in 
order to avert commercial ruin of the 
property they already had. In several 
— protection has been obtained by 

ease. 

A row of tall structures is thus im- 
possible, as they would be mutually de- 
structive. Their owners must own or 
control low structures adjacent, and 
these they must make productive. An 
unproved type of low buildings, attractive 
to large financial corporations, or even 
for office uses, is therefore inevitable, and 


they must be joined with the tall ones in 
control. This seems to be the sole check 
on the latter. 


“ Best” 


PERSONS contemplating life insurance 
sometimes ask THE INDEPENDENT what 
is the best company. The question is 
proper and natural, and yet it is not one 
which is answerable in any such specific 
way. Life insurance is an accumulation 
or banking process, plus the insurance 
guaranty that death shall complete, not 
nullify, this process as to any individual. 
All which any company can do is to be a 
safe depository and to make the net de- 
posits required as low as possible. In 
this no association can have any natural 
advantage over any other. To make the 
rate high enough ; to invest funds safely ; 
to keep the average endurance of the lives 
as long as possible—these are the utmost. 

There is no possible “ best.” If a Wis- 
consin man should prefer the Northwest- 
ern, or a Vermont man the National, for 
State pride, the reason would be adequate 
enough for a reason, altho not weighty 
in itself; the man who is attracted by 
size of a company, or he who argues that 
a smaller one is better, is likewise ex- 
cusable for his preference. In fact, few 
probably do survey the list and make a 
selection ; the company whose represent- 
ative is first to making a moving appeal 
is pretty sure to get the application. In 
practice any motive or manner which 
leads to insuring, without any trick of 
rebate or any seed of dissatisfaction, is 
good, and any company on the reputable 
list is to be counted satisfactory. 

A few persons do try a sort of auction- 
block method—weighing propositions 
and companies. We are estopped from 
objecting to this, having before now ad- 
vised people to consider for themselves, 
instead of lying passively in the solicitor’s 
hands. But it should be kept within ra- 
tional limits. A comparison of plans as 
to suitability to the party’s circumstances 
is entirely wise, altho this does not neces- 
sarily involve comparisons of companies, 
since nearly all good plans are in general 
use ; but the question what company will 
achieve the best financial results is un- 
certain and confusing. We cannot tell 
and so decline to predict. Do not worry 
about this. Insure in any good company. 
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The White Star Purchase 


DuRING the recent campaign the peo- 
ple heard much about the Trust evil of 
overcapitalization. This, some asserted, 
was the father of all evils accompanying 
the formation and operations of Trust 
combinations, and ought to be forbidden, 
altho it was not clearly shown how it 
could be prevented (under the Constitu- 
tion as it stands), except by uniform leg- 
islation in the States. We do not ob- 
serve any movement for such prohibitory 
legislation in those States where corpo- 
rations desiring to indulge in overcapi- 
talization are accustomed to procure their 
charters. 

A notable example of overcapitaliza- 
tion, or of preliminary purchases that re- 
quire it, is seen in the price paid by the 
makers of the new International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company, or Atlantic Steam- 
ship Trust, for the property of the White 
Star Line. As officially announced in 
London last week, this price is $53,497,- 
180,0f which $15,736,180 is in cash, $25,- 


174,000 in preference shares, and $12,- 
587,000 in common stock. The share- 


holders thus receive more than $50,000 
for each $5,000 share, the cash payment 
alone being more than three times each 
share’s par value. The modest divi- 
dends of the company have not war- 
ranted such a valuation. One or two of 
the other lines were put in at an allow- 
ance of three or four for one, but there 
is nothing in the acquisition of them that 
nearly approaches this huge overvalua- 
tion. 

Such payments necessitate overcapital- 
ization, which calls for earnings that 
shall pay dividends on the “ water” so 
liberally injected. The new company in- 
tends and expects to earn the money 
which such dividends require, and by 
means of its relation to the railroads in 
this country it may succeed in doing it. 
Without such aid it cannot. Even with 
such assistance the undertaking seems a 
very formidable one. It will be noticed 
that the methods of consolidation in the 
case of this shipping combination are 
essentially those which have been used in 
making many of our industrial combina- 
tions, altho in these there have been very 
few instances of payment at the rate 
that has gladdened the hearts of the 
White Star shareholders. 
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Financial Items 


L. Carrott Root, formerly Secre- 
tary, has been elected Third Vice-Presi- 
den of the New York Security and Trust 
Company, and Alexander S. Webb, Jr., 
Secretary. 


..-.Lhe Australian 3 per cent. loan 
of £3,000,000, recently offered at 94%, 
was covered three times by the subscrip- 
tions. 


...--One of the newest trust companies 
is the Lincoln Trust Company of Madi- 
son Square, of which Henry R. Wilson 
is President. The capital and surplus 
amount to $1,000,000. The directors in- 
clude Charles S. Fairchild, Robert M. 
Gallaway, John R. Hegeman, Abram M. 
Hyatt and Douglas Robinson, with twen- 
ty others equally well known. 


....We have received a copy of the 
Special Report of Morris C. Webster, 
Building and Loan Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, addressed to the Governor, re- 
garding the Middlesex Banking Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., which in- 
stitution in thirty years has loaned $25,- 
000,000 on first mortgages in the West 
and South, of which about $7,000,000 are 
outstanding. The report shows that the 
Middlesex Banking Company has been 
faithful to all its promises, and that it 
is in an absolutely sound condition. 


...-No commercial institution in the 
world has a nobler record than that of 
the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York. Altho the Chamber is devoted 
primarily to the interests of trade, its 
field of activity has been broad enough 
to include the promotion of all the great 
projects and reforms which have en- 
gaged the efforts of good men in the city 
where its influence has been exerted con- 
tinuously and decisively for the public 
good. This week, with appropriate cere- 
monies, it has taken possession of its fine 
new building, from which this beneficent 
influence will radiate for centuries to 
come. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Preferred, 3 per cent., 
payable December rst. 

Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Common, 4 per cent., 
payable December rst. 

Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Common, 2 per cent., 
payable June rst, 1903. 
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Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) become 
hronic and cause much uneasiness and even 
emporary distraction. They are signs of ca- 
tarrh; other signs are droppings in the throat, 
nasal sounds of the voice, impaired taste, smell 
land hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, originat- 
ing in impure blood, and requires a constitu- 
tional remedy. 

“I suffered from catarrh in the head and loss of 
appetite and sleep. My blood was thin and I felt bad 
all over most of the time. I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now have no symptoms of catarrh, 
have a good appetite and sleep well. I heartily recom- 


mend Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all my friends.” R. 
Lone, California Junction, Iowa. 


“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for catarrh, also 
as a tonic and blood purifier, with good results.” A. 
E. WILKINSON, New Castle, Ind. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, bowels, &c., 
removes all its effects, and builds up the whole 
system. Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 








Beautiful Holiday PRESENTS 


FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers of The 
Independent. Good for 30 Days. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED CHINA TEA SET 
(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. of 
our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs. 
Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib. This 
advertisement MUST accompany 
order. You will have no trouble in 
getting orders among your neighbors 
and friends for 20 lbs. of our cele- 
brated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street 
P. O. Box 289 NEW YORK 








Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

_As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FRE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 

postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 
clent to proveto your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Cf 


DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST., N@W YORK. 























WITH 


f WASHBURNE’S 3% 


FASTENER and KEY CHAIN 


Your keys are always with you. Yon cannot lay them down or 
leave them anywhere but in your pocket. At your dealers or 
sent on receipt of price--Key Rings and Chain, asc Cuff 
Holders, 20c. a pair; Scarf Holders, roc, Send for illustrated 





catalog. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Dept. 42, Waterbury, Conn. 


kee =. came ot ae 
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“PERFECT” 


Furnaces_e« Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 


Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’f'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 


St. Denis DPotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.00 Day Be 
Rooms with Bath from ay up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful P Appointment 
Reasonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and 
Cuisine of Exceptio onal Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 

patronage of the highest order. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Eddy Refrigerators Ovr Standard for te 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensih, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances, 


Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receiw 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. ist St, 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York 
TOUR OF THE ORIENT 
ES Sh tah Zea 
at Giens Falls, N.Y, 


TOU RS. 





nd Mre. H. Ss. Paine, 


. AUBBS’ 





li, 84 on. 
la, April 14, 35 days. .... ° 
Send for booklet. 
Ht BBS’ TOURS. 316 as St., Easton, Pa. 


E'S [jr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 





Sore E! EY 








An Exhibition of Drawings and 
Water-Color Sketches by . . 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 





KATE GREENAWAY 


moestir i 17th to December 4th, 1902. 





- - 20 East 16th St., New York 
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o=ror Brain Workers—<— 


SARGENT’S ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF DEVICES, 
embracing almost every imaginable device that is 
helpful to writers and readers, such as Reading 
Desks that are attached to chairs, Reading, Diction- 
ary, and Atlas Stands, etc., and Sargent’s Famous 


EADY 
EFERENCE 
OTARY 


ALL 
EARING 
OOK CASES 


ALL KINDS 
FOR ALL NEEDS 


Catalogue D 


Their adoption in the new building for the Library 
of Congress is the highest endorsement of their 


merits. 
RECLINING and EASY CHAIRS. Six 





For complete lines—the Begeots, Siestas, Col- 

COMFORT umbines, Manhattans, Orientals, and Uni- 

LOVERS versities, meeting every demand for 
necessity or luxury. Catalogue C free. 


GEORGE F. SARGENT CO. 


294‘*K’’ Fourth Ave., near 23d St., New York City 











SCHOOL TEACHERS LEARN 


Just Like Other People. 


Bad food and overwork wreck many a life, but 
the right food makes sure and complete happi- 
ness, for one must be happy if perfectly well. 

“Grape-Nuts saved my life, and changed me 
from a nervous, sick, despondent woman to a 
healthy, strong and cheerful one,” writes Mrs. 
Alice Riegel of Pontiac, Ills. ‘‘I had not been 
well for several years and I thought, as did my 
friends, that ‘my days were numbered,’ My ill 
health was caused from drinking coffee, eating im- 
proper food and overwork in the school room; 
I had become very weak, tired and nervous and 
nothing I ate agreed with me. Medicine madé 
me more nervous and impaired my digestive organs. 

It was with difficulty that a neighbor induced 
me to try Grape-Nuts and I liked it from the first 
with thick cream and sugar. I lived on it exclu- 
sively with Postum Food Coffee until my digestion 
was so much improved I could eat other foods. 
My friends soon noticed the improvement in my 
looks, and I am now healthy, strong and happy. 
I attribute the change in my health solely to the 
change of diet. 

Husband and I both like Grape-Nuts and 
Postum,. I think they are the most healthful and 
strengthening of all foods and drinks and suitable 
for the weak as well as for the strong. 








LIFE SIZE DOLL 2% ft. High 
SMALL BABY DOLL, 20 in. High 
MINIATURE DOLL, 9 in. High 


This Doll is hand painted in oil colors that will not crock. Doll to be 
stuffed with cotton as directions will show. 
Dolly has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes. Kid Color Body, Red 


Stockings, and Black Shoes, an 


in following the directions in making u 


if piece of card board is inserted in the soles a perfect shoe is form 
enabling the doll to stand erect. 

Price of Life Size Doll, ‘ .  40c, or stuffed, 6oc. 

Postage on Life Size Doll, . ; ae 4 31c. 

Price of Baby Doll, _. ° ° 45¢. 

Postage on Baby Doll, . P ‘ 16c. 

Price on Miniature Doll, . J toc, 


Postage on Miniature Doll, . —T 
If ordered by mail add Postage. 


2c. 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


Woodward Avenue and State Street, 
Send for Catalogue of Dry Goods. DETROIT, MICH. 





absolutely non-absorbent, free from 
§ dust and vermin, soft, silky, springy. 
d That makes the 


Ezybed Kapok Mattress 
od — others. bevy oe try it or 
aihe stow Ser 


THE A, A. BOHNERTCO., Dept. 19, Cincinnati,0. 
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READING NOTICE 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Our readers will be interested in the Holiday announce- 
ment of jthe Great American Tea Company, which will be 
found on another page. An opportunity is afforded to se- 


cure with very little effort tea sets, toilet sets, lamps and 
many other articles suitable for Holiday gifts. 
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MACY’S NEW STORE. 


for many years the store of R. H. Macy & Co., at 
Fourteenth street and Sixth Avenue, has been a famil- 
iar landmark, not only to all New Yorkers but to mul- 
titudes of out-of-town shoppers as well. The old store 
is now closed and the business removed a mile up- 
town to Broadway at Sixth avenue, Thirty-fourth to 
Thirty-fifth streets, into the magnificent new building 
just completed, and which is one of the most attract- 
ive structures occupied by a dry goods house in this 
city. Its floor space occupies twenty-four acres—a 
good sized farm; and if this space were reduced to 
shops, each fifty feet in depth, they would have a 
frontage ual to the distance between WBighteenth 
street and 125th street. 
few of the special features of the new building 
are worthy of note. The boiler plant includes eleven 





A new delivery system has been installed. By mean 
of continuously moving belts, tapping all the wra) 
counters on the main floor, g are trans 
the center of the delivery Sopartment quickly, 
lessly and with the least possible handling. 

There are thirty-three hydraulic elevators, each pro. 
vided with the best safety device known, and fou 
escalators, or continuously — stairs. 

The fire department staff includes a superintendent, 
chief engineer, the superintendent of each floor and a 
chief of battalion, who is also.drill master. The fir 
Soqratus includes two chemical engines, 150 extin- 
guishers, 1,000 fire pails, fire axes, hooks, etc. The 
sprinklers cover every corner of the building and hay 
roof tank capacity of 100,000 gallons of water. City 
fire call boxes are placed throughout the building. 














R. H. MACY & CO.’"8 NEW BUILDING, 
Broadway at Sixth Avenue, Thirty-fourth to Thirty-fifth Streets. 


Babcock & Wilcox water tube boilers. In the boiler 
room is the crematory. The methods for cleaning the 
building are novel. A system of piping throughout the 
building is used, with 180 one-inch outlets for hose 
connections. By means of an air yen in the engine 
room, dirt from floors, carpets, shelving, etc., is taken 
through a machine attached to a hose connected with 
the piping of the cleaning system and sent through to 
the receiver near the ont where it, as well as 
all garbage, waste and trash, is consumed. There 
a pneumatic cash tube system. The tube offices, or 
cash rooms, number two, one in the basement and the 
other on the fourth floor. The entire system of tubes, 
covering the building, is used as an interchangeable 
dispatch medium for carrying messages. The illum- 
inating power is distributed b elghty electric motors, 
to 1 orse-power. There 
inclosed are and 15,000 incandescent 


ranging from one-half 

are 1,400 

lamps. 
The restaurant, on the third floor, has every advan- 


Its seating capacity is 


tage of a air and outlook. 
e kitchen is on the same floor. 


2,500. T 





Next to the customers, the employees come in for 
the most consideration. They have luncheon and 
recreation rooms, elevators, lockers, closets and sick 
rooms. The rooms for the use of the boys and mel 
are separate from those for the women. 

The old Macy system will prevail at the new Macy 
store. No credit, no d unts and no commissions 
are given to any one, but Macy’s claims to sell cheaper 
than any other house. For the convenience of 
who do not like to have purchases sent C. O. D., 
partment of Deposit has been opened where money 
can be placed to the customer’s credit to be used In 
paying for goods bought from time to time. Interest 
will be allowed on balances at the rate of four 
cent. per annum, to be computed every three mon 
but with the distinct understanding that the account 
is only for the payment of purchases in the house, 
not for general banking purposes. 

The new Macy building is a t addition to Herald 
Square, and when other buildings now planned shal 
be erected in this vicinity the square will be one of 
the great sights of a great city. 


In its 
Kndow! 
Policie: 

All ¢ 
acelder 


—_ 


§ 
Buy a 


THE INDEPENDENT 
NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Our enameled Ladies’ watches will match any 
gown, Our belt watches are artistic and new. 
Gold and silver cased diminutive watches, as well 
as the larger styles, are illustrated in our booklets, 
which are sent on application. They also state the 
price at which they canbe purchased from any of ey cient 
the Leading Jéwelers. Every Watch Guaranteed. F¢E 


The New England Watch Co. 
Manufacturers, 
37 and 39 Malden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. Spreckels Bullding, San Francisco. ( As 





HIMSELF 





FORTUNE’S 


drugs have failed, try the Mexican shrub, El Gondor, of | FAVORITE 
wonderful healing power, relieving inflammation, curing 
ulcers,etc. Address the importer, WHOSE 


J. THOMAS, 


Terminal Island, - - California. PLEASURE 








These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 





The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


HARTFORD LIFE 
Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. Re NATIONAL 
Geo. E. Kenney, Prest. Chas. H. Bacall, Sec. > BISCUIT 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. NY : COMPANY 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL 
in its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole Life 
Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age-80 
Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500: from 2 to 00. 
ociil contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by + 
— The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 








elnsurance(@mpany 


OF NEW YORK 
SCEORCE E. IDE. PRESIDENT 
ADMITTED ASSETS ac 
POLICY RESERVE. & 
DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT £! 
CONTINGENT Fl 

NET SURPLUS 

INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Stevens’ Comfortable oe 


Library or sick room. Eve 
Position for Comers . evel 


| at moderate prices. 


i vr * free. 


: EVENS GHAIR CG 
206° Sixth Sireet, Pittsburg, “Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


a Ai FARM MORTGAGES 


Seaeee on renee eo ag 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mortgages 
Bought fer Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, - 181 State Street, 
Bosto’ je 


CURTIS & ROMAINE 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 


N. Y. C Exch . 
Members 1%: Y. Reniees eel 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 
OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSW re = JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. ber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Offices’ established wm Towa Falls, lowa. 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


























Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCK ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








—- 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES! 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW 8T., N. Y. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents. 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exch and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stork Exchange. 
Dividend-Paying ematog. Oil and Smelter 
Stocks, Listed and Unlisted our S ality. 

Booklets giving our successful plan or realizing the large 
profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter Investments, 
subscription Lr = 1. particulars, etc., sent free to any 

interested on app 
BR ANCHES: ny Philadelphia, Chicego, Cleveland, 
+ Cincinvati, St. Louis, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburg, ae 0, Prescott, Ariz ; Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
— Halifax. N. 8.; St. John, N. B., Montreal an 
oronto 


L 
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MINNEAPOLIS REAL ESTATE. 


WENTY-TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENGE with the 
highest success in loaning money on and handling Minneapo- 
is Real Estate for non-residents. If you are not entirely sat- 
isfied with the management of your property. write us. We 
receive a in sums of or over to on selected first 
mort ‘Minneapolis eal Estate at 50 ee Cent. Actual 
Cash alue, oes the invester 6 Per Cent. Corre. 
spondence solicite erences furnished or write the INDEPEND- 
ENT for our standing 
TH OMPSON BROTHERS, 


101 South Fovrth St., - Minneapolis, Minn, 


6Dividends 


Payable Semi-Annually 
Are Guaranteed 











The Man or ; Woman 
with money toinvest cannot do better he, by 
send at once for the prospectus, < of the 1L, 
CHuaskE WESTERN MERCANTILE 
largest mail order house in the — 
Thereis Money in the Mail Order Business 
A block of 6 per cent guaranteed preferred stock carrying 
a bonus of 50 percent common stock in this money mak- 
ing institution is offered for sale. This proposition is 
sure to interest you. Write at once for full —— 
©. L, Chase Western Mercantile Co., 
amet cienemmanaataal 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Kansas City, 
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United States 
Government 


ONDS 
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New York 
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Lincoln Crust Company, 


208 FIFTH AVENUE. 1128 BROADWAY (Madison Square). 


Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000. 


HENRY R. WILSON, President. 
OWEN WARD, 2d Vice-Prest. 











RX 
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FRANK TILFORD, Vice-Prest. 
WM. DARROW, Jr., Sec’y. 





PILL LS 


R. C. LEWIS, Treas. 
—— DIRECTORS 


George C. Boldt, 
George C. Clark, 
John B. Dennis, 
Robert E. Dowling, 
Charles S. Fairchild, 
Robt. M. Gallaway, 
Harrison E, Gawtry, 
C. H. Hackett, 

John R. Hegeman, 
John D. Hicks, 


Chas. F. Hoffman, 
Edward Holbrook, 
Abram M. Hyatt, 
Bradish Johnson. 
Clarence H. Kelsey, 
William C. Lane, 
Morton F. Plant, 

J. Harsen Rhoades, 
Douglas Robinson, 
James I. Raymond, 


William Salomon, 
B. Aymar Sands, 
Louis Stern, 
Wm. C. Sturges, 
Samuel D. Styles, 
Frank Tilford, 
Archibald Turner, 
Peter A. Welch, 

. Henry R. Wilson. 


IPP lll 





Transacts a General Trust and 


Banking Business. 


Allows Interest on Deposits. 


The Company is now occupying its permanent offices on the first floor of the building. 





1876— -1902 


he MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


pedentures and First Mortgage 
upon Real Estate. . . . 


WARRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

shed on application. Allsales subject to examtnation and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg., Oklahoma City. Okla. Ter. 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of THE AMERICAN COTTON 
DIL COMPANY has this “ay declared a semi annual Divi- 
end of Three Per Cent. upon the Preferred Stock, payable 
Pecember 1, 1902, and a Dividend of Six Per Cent. upon the 
ommon Stock of the Company, payable in two Instalments 
s follows: Four Per Cent. on December 1, 1902, and Two 
Per Cent on June 1, 1908, at the Banking House of Winslow, 
lanier & Company, 17 Nassau Street, New York City. 

The Transfer Books of the Company, for Dividends pay- 
Abie December 1, 1902, will be closed at 3 P, M , November 
ry and will remain closed until 10 A. M., December 

The Common Stock Transfer Books, for that portion of 
tiond upon the Common Stock payable June 1, 1903, will 

closed at 8 P. M., May 15, 1903, and will remain closed 
wot 10 A. M., June 2, 1903. 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 
Dated November 6, 1902, 


28th YEAR. 











MEETING 


NEW YORK OFFICE OF 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
27 Beaver Street, New York City. 
November 6, 1902. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of The American 
Cotton Oil Company will be held at the principal office of the 
Company, the Refinery, near Guttenberg, Hudson County, 
New Jersey, on Thursday, the 4th day of December, 1902, at 
12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of electing Directors, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
at 8 P. M. November 138, 1902, and will remain {closed until 
10 A. M., December 5, 1902. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 
INSURANCE 











MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
SSETS, Jan. Ist,1902 - $28,291,564. 
IABILITIES - “= - 25,905,423 


L 
URPLUS - = = - 386, 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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aw England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
"Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 





$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon al! policies. 

Every pelicy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up tnsurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
z $19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES........++ seit scecinod emt 17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..62,021,555.22 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Forfeiture law. = 
NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


sone e1° Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 











If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


you will be interested-in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our offic 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 





. ALLEN, President. 


N, - -— Vice-President 
Second | Vice-President 
- Secretary 
Treasurer 


R 
doK. ~ ” Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company: 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statemett 





Roserve for re-insurance and - scape ren 
Surplus over all I tabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902. "$2, 360, 386.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
¥ January 2ist, 1902. 
= emiandae ae the’ Gharter of f the Com- 
1¢ following statement of its affairs on the 
ums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1901, to 8ist December, 1901 
licies not 


Premiums marked off from 1st January 190 
nee eae 1901 : 2 


275,102.19 
Ret nt sinning the year . 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 


snd paid in 1901,1,458, a. 48 $1,857,044.29 
Less Salvages.. 112,031.98 

Reinsurances.. 85.017, 65 $197,649.63 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

penses......... $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


: The Com: has the followi 
B United States and d State of New York Stock: 








$5,403,824.00 
1,291,236.62 


Six per ez certificates of profits 
will bap pald t . the ay thereof or their legal representatives, 
on and — Tresdey . she fourth ot February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 
and paid to thé holders thereof, or their legal tati race 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of February next, which 
yd thereon will cease. The cert to be produced at 

0 


it. interest on the o 





“Wahnts me Rend, J. H. CHAPMAN, omc 
TRUSTEES: 


Anson W. 
John D. piquiets, 
Charles D. Leverich, 
Tancis fi. 
der N. Lovell, 
Lewis Mg Ledyard, 
ornelius Eldert, George H: Macy, 
4 A, RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


Henry Parish, 
George W. @ W. Quintard, 
John L. Riker, 
Douglas Robinson, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
William C. Sturges. 

















—— 


604,917.63 


Mutual Reserve Lif 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 





STATE OF NEw YorK 


INSURANCE paris ayee ENT 


, April 17, 1902. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superinbentont of Insur- 
ance, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the »'‘utual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, now Mutual Reserve 
Life Insurance ogee of the City of New York, 
has complied with e requirements of law to be 

observed by such corporation, on reincorporation 
and that it is authorized to transact the business o 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
Section Seventy of Article IJ of the Insurance Law 
within this State, and that such business can properly 


entrusted to it. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 
seri my name, and caused my Official 
a Seal to be affixed in duplicate, at the City 
{is.} of Albany, on the day and year first above 
—_— written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 





Total Assets, $5,790,400.83 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 





greatest trial. 
The Wash 


A POLICY ix rx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


i* affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate, 
It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
ington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 
{ts Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


will per about half the 
Washington’s 


life policy, buy The 


*T Se pnpely policy for which you 
fatere carthanquablo. Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 








BINDERS ‘%» to hold thirteen copies of Taz Inpz- 
- ENT will be furnished by us at the 
of 35 cents each, postage ge included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 








STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capital Stock, all CaBh....-.00e+e00s * Becca! i 
JAMES NICHROLS, Fel aes, iy 
B. kK. STILLMAN, Secretary, 


H. A. SMITH, Anat. Secretarv. 
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Every new subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with name and address and $1.'75 will receive: 


_ = the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks 
of 1902. 

— The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
Numbers. 

— The Com es Calendar for 1903, lithographed in 12 
colors and gold 


And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1903 — a per 
of the best reading for every member of the family. re 

















